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LITERATURE. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


South Africa, Past and Present ; a Short His- 
tory of the European Settlements at the Cape. 
By John Noble, Clerk of the House of 
Assembly.of the Cape Colony. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1877.) 


Tue publication of a history of the Euro- 
pean settlements at the Cape is fully justified 
by the number and importance of the events 
which during the last few years have 
drawn public attention to that part of the 
empire. The discovery of diamonds in the 
native territory now known as Griqualand 
West, which took place in 1870, naturally 
excited the interest of many persons who 
had previously only associated South Africa 
with wines of dubious quality, or with a 
native question of dangerous complexity and 
magnitude. In 1874, the case of the chief 
Langalibalele gave unfortunate prominence 
to the affairs of Natal. Then followed Mr. 
Froude’s mission to the Cape Colony and 


. his bold attempt to pioneer the way for a 


South African Federal Union—a proposal 
originally made by Governor Sir George 
Grey nearly twenty years ago. More re- 
cently we have witnessed a series of still 
more stirring events which, beginning with 
a declaration of war by the Transvaal Boers 
against a Basuto chief named Secocoeni, 
have terminated with an unexpected and 
decisive act of intervention on the part of 
the British Government. The Boers did 
their best to annex a native territory, but by 
a singular example of retributive justice 
they have themselves suffered annexation. 
A country which under both Dutch and 
English rule has been agitated by so many 
events and controversies of the gravest cha- 
racter ought certainly to have its history 
written by a competent authority. We see 
no reason to doubt Mr. Noble’s general 
accuracy and impartiality; but it would be 
well if the historian of South Africa were a 
man able to draw from events the lessons 
they are calculated to teach. We refer par- 
ticularly to the light which a writer of this 
class would be able to throw upon those for- 
midable questions of native policy which have 
so long perplexed Governments and adminis- 
trators. Every reader of Mr. Noble’s work 
must admit that the records of the native 
department in South Africa are pregnant 
with instruction ; while itis equally manifest 
that the native difficulty is as real to-day as 
it was when the Kaffirs were driven across 
the Fish River, or when the Boers first 
“trekked” into the wilderness. It is true 


that our Kaffirs are peaceful, and even loyal ; 
that the colonists are no longer haunted in 
their sleep by the apprehension of fierce 
border conflicts ; and that many experiments 
made, both by the colony and by missionary 
societies, establish the fact that the natives 
are to a large extent amenable to the influ- 
ences of civilisation. But at the same time, 
we appear to be unable to prevent the 
gradual extension of British authority in 
the interior, and thus step by step we are 
likely to become involved in the responsi- 
bility of entering into permanent relations 
with tribes which were previously known to 
us only through traders or missionaries. 
It is therefore manifestly desirable that we 
should endeavour to gain a thorough insight 
into the strength or the weakness of our 
past native policy in South Africa. 

We think that, although Mr. Noble shrinks 
from performing the higher functions of the 
historian, his work will enable a candid 
reader to arrive at an intelligible conclusion 
on this subject. He makes it clear that 
every kind of native policy has been tried 
by the authorities at the Cape. In the first 
instance, the Kaffirs were expelled from the 
eastern districts of the colony, and an at- 
tempt was made to establish a neutral zone 
between their territory and our own. Lord 
Charles Somerset, endeavoured to enforce 
non-intercourse with the Kaffirs, to the ex- 
tent even of interdicting them from resorting 
to the annual fairs at which they had been 
accustomed to engage in barter with the 
colonists. Subsequently this absurd attempt 
to create an impassable barrier between the 
two races was abandoned in favour of the 
Glenelg policy, which sought to regulate in- 
tercourse between them by the conclusion 
of treaties which provided for the appoint- 
ment of political agents to the various tribes 
and the payment by the latter of compen- 
sation for cattle-stealing. The execution of 
these treaties was entrusted to Captain (after- 
wards Sir Andries) Stockenstrom, an Afri- 
kander, to whose combined ability, courage, 
and humanity Mr. Noble pays a just tribute ; 
but in consequence of the opposition of the 
colonists he was recalled, and the authorities 
unhappily returned to the old system of re- 
prisals,a policy which culminated in a series 
of fiercely-contested Kaffir wars. Sir George 
Grey is the Governor to whom. is due the 
credit of having shown how a native race 
ought to be governed and how the peace of 
a turbulent frontier may be preserved with- 
out loss of authority or of prestige. Mr. 
Noble describes in some detail the plans 
which Sir George Grey adopted. He found 
that the expenses of the last Kaffir war cost 
the mother-country at the rate of a million 
sterling per annum; and he therefore “at 
once asked Great Britain to supply 40,0001. 
per annum to defray the cost of executing 
public works, maintaining education and 
benevolent institutions, and promoting civi- 
lisation among the Kaffir tribes.’ The 
grant was made by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; and, having regard to the expense of 
Kaffir wars, it proved an excellent invest- 
ment. Sir George also dealt a severe blow 
at the barbarous practice of accusing inno- 
cent persons of witchcraft, which in the 
hands of impecunious chiefs was made a 
| means of stripping thrifty and industrious 








natives of the property they had accumu- 
lated. 


“He made a rough calculation of the probable 
annual fines received by the chiefs, and in lieu 
thereof offered them a monthly stipend, equiva- 
lent to the estimated revenue, to be paid by 
Government on condition of their relinquishing 
their authority. The offer was accepted, and the 
worst part of Kaffir policy was thus broken 
down.” 

The chiefs were not entirely superseded, 
but were assisted by European magistrates 
in the administration of justice. Since Sir 
George Grey’s time England has been at 
peace with the Kaffirs. There have been 
several “scares,” but, as in the case of 
Langalibalele, these were the result of false 
or exaggerated reports. 

Not the least valuable portion of Mr. 
Noble’s work is the lucid account he gives 
of the interesting events connected with the 
exodus from the Cape Colony of the Dutch 
farmers who, taking offence at the treatment 
they received after the abolition of slavery, 
‘trekked ” to the Orange River territory, to 
Natal, and also to the country between 
the Vaal and the Limpopo, which has 
just been annexed by Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone. They were not able to make 
good their position without much hard 
fighting. Near the Vaal river they were 
attacked by Moselekatze, the chief of 
the Matabele, and suffered heavy losses ; 
while in Natal, after they had killed no 
fewer than 200 lions on their line of march, 
a large number of them were slaughtered 
by Dingaan, the Zulu king, who, however, 
subsequently paid dearly for his treachery. 
The British authorities at the Cape refused 
to allow the Boers to set up an independent 
jurisdiction in Natal; and ultimately the 
bulk of those who had gone thither joined 
the party which had already crossed the Vaal 
river. Mr. Noble gives a graphic description 
of the battle which Sir Harry Smith fought 
with the Boers at Boomplaats. Previously 
Sir Harry issued the most extraordinary 
proclamation which had ever made its 
appearance in South Africa :— 

“ If you compel me,” he said, “ to wield the fatal 
sword after all I have attempted for you, the crime 
be upon your own heads ; and while my troops shall 
exult in victory, I will weep, as you have seen me 
do, over the fallen, the defeated, the deluded ; 
your lands shall be wrested from you, your houses 
destroyed, your herds swept off, your own hearts 
blackened by wicked ingratitude, and your faithful, 
your generous friend, who has exerted himself for 
— benefit, turned into the Avenger of 

vi 
He wound up with an appeal so fervidly re- 
ligious in its tone that Mr. Noble naturally 
turns to the Cromwellian period for a parallel, 
Without doubting Sir Harry’s sincerity, we 
think it is probable that he employed the 
language which he thought most likely to 
excite the sympathy of a body of men who 
were all members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Of course we beat the Boers, and 
compelled them to sue for peace; but, with 
that strange vacillation of purpose which 
in past years was the characteristic of 
British colonial policy, a little later on we 
recognised their independence and entered 
into treaty relations with the two govern- 
ments into which they were ultimately di- 
vided—i.e., the Orange Free State and the 
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Republic of South Africa. The Boers 
proved true to the fanatical hatred which 
they have always entertained towards the 
children of the soil. The constitution of 
the Republic declares that “the people will 
admit of no equality of persons of colour 
with white inhabitants, neither in State nor 
Church.” Mr. Noble says that “ they made 
little scruple about obtaining possession of 
native children, sometimes as captives of 
war, sometimes by purchase from the na- 
tives, sometimes by mere violence;” and 
that “ the children so procured were inden- 
tured (or as it was called ‘ inboeked ’) up to 
the age of twenty-two or twenty-five years.” 
Mr. Noble might have drawn from official 
documents many painful and even thrilling 
details of these kidnapping practices; but, 
nevertheless, the statement he makes on the 
subject justifies the expectation that the 
Boers will prove troublesome subjects to 
Great Britain, and that in their anxiety to 
establish a slaveholding commonwealth, 
many of them will turn their backs upon the 
Transvaal and endeavour to occupy parts of 
the fertile country lying between the Lim- 
popo and the Zambesi. 

The Transvaal or South African Republic, 
which has lately been annexed to the British 
possessions, occupies an area of 115,000 
square miles. The white population num- 
bers 30,000, and the black from 250,000 to 
300,000. Mr. Noble says that “ the country 
possesses natural advantages superior to any 
other part of colonised South Africa. It has 
a well-watered and fertile soil, rich pastures, 
valuable mineral deposits, and a climate at 
all seasons favourable to Europeans.”’ There 
is a magnificent upland region from 4,000 to 
7,000 feet high; the slopes of the mountains 
are unsurpassed as grazing grounds; the 
Leydenburgh district is admirably adapted 
for the growth of cereals ; while gold-mining 
operations have been successfully carried on 
in the same region since the year 1871. 

Mr. Noble has collected much valuable 
material illustrative of the early history of 
the Cape Colony, which also throws light 
on its political development, The colo- 
nists were involved in a severe struggle 
before they secured liberty of the press. 
When Messrs. Fairbairn and Thomas Pringle, 
the poet, established the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, the then Governor (Lord Charles Somer- 
set) required them to submit their proof- 
sheets to a censor. Instead of either yield- 
ing to this inquisitorial demand or defying 
the law, these two public-spirited men simply 
suspended the issue of their journal, and 
appealed to the King and Council in Eng- 
land. They could not be punished for sus- 
pending their own newspaper, and yet it 
was impossible for them to have taken a 
step more certain to defeat the object of the 
Governor. Lord Charles Somerset, inflamed 
with impotent rage, sent for Mr. Pringle, 
and soundly rated him for his presumption, 
at the same time denouncing the two editors 
as “inveterate Radicals.’”’ Mr. Huskisson, 
however, on being appointed Colonial Min- 
ister, granted freedom of the press to the 
colonists, who have also long since been in 
full possession of all other rights of self- 
government. F. W. Cuesson. 











The History, Art, and Palaeography of the 
Manuscript styled “The Utrecht Psalter.” 
By Walter de Gray Birch, F.R.S.L. 
(London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 1876.) 


Here we have a volume on which no pains 
have been spared to render it worthy of its 
object. 
unsparing labour of two whole years has 
been spent on its composition. It is also 
got up in splendid style, being a beautiful 
specimen of typography, and containing 
three autotype facsimiles of a page in the 
Utrecht Psalter and of the corresponding 
pages in the copies executed for the Harleian 
Psalter in the British Museum and the 
Psalter of Eadwine at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Moreover, as if to make the 
volume as attractive as possible, the back 
and the sides of the covers are ornamented 
with engravings of some of the more com- 
monly occurring illustrative figures of the 
Psalter. And so we took up the volume 
in the best of humours, hoping to find 
detailed in easy language an account of all 
that had been already said about the Utrecht 
Psalter, together with an account of its con- 
tents, which should exhaust the subject both 
as regards the handwriting and the pictorial 
illustrations. 

We must own that we have been some- 
what disappointed. Mr. Birch has yet 
to acquire an easy and intelligible style 
of writing. His book is full of interesting 
matter, but it is ill-arranged, and the sen- 
tences are intolerably long and sometimes 
almost or quite ungrammatical, while as 
regards the matter itself there is much that 
is irrelevant to the immediate subject or is 
such that, if introduced at all, it ought to 
have been extended to a much greater 
length. The description, also, of the illus- 
trations might easily have been made more 
complete and exhaustive than it is. We 
scarcely like to find fault with a work into 
which so much useful information has been 
compressed ; and the tabular arrangement 
of typical Latin manuscripts and hand- 
writings to the tenth century no doubt pre- 
sents a useful index for the use of students 
in palaeography, but it is this very mixing 
up of instruction for beginners with disser- 
tations on the style and character of the 
Psalter that we complain of, and we think 
it a subject of regret that the writer pro- 
posed to himself two objects in writing this 
work which might better have been sepa- 
rated. For the purpose of ascertaining the 
date of the Utrecht Psalter, it would have 
been sufficient to notice that the extant 
examples of the rustic and uncial characters 
mixed are, as enumerated by Mr. Birch, 
the Amiatine Bible and the Parisian Pros- 
per, of the seventh century, and the volume 
Vespasian A, in the British Museum, of the 
eighth century. As we mean to confine our 
attention to the Psalter itself and its con- 
tents, we shall omit any notice of his first 
two chapters, in which may be found a 
useful sketch of the principal works on 
Western palaeography, as well as of the his- 
torical account of the volume with which 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy’s two works on 
this subject have rendered us familiar. We 
have criticised both of these at length (see 
Acapemy, Aug. 1, 1874, and March 6, 1875). 


It has been a work of love, and the. 





We should not, however, be doing justice to 
the sagacity of the writer if we did not call 
attention to the fact that he has supplied 
one of the missing links in the pedigree of 
the volume. From a nearly obliterated 
writing on folio 60 B, the letters which make 
upthe name Mary Talbott may be deciphered. 
The conjecture is plausible, and we had 
almost said probable, which traces the manu- 
script into the possession of Master Robert 
Talbot, Prebendary of Norwich Cathedral 
in 1547, a noted collector of antiquities, and, 
as he is so much praised by. Bale, it may be 
inferred that in all probability the woman 
whose name appears here was his wife, who 
may have been superior to some of the wives 
of ecclesiastics of that time, most of whom 
would not have been able to write their own 
names. 

In his fourth chapter the author enters 
upon a minute description of the contents of 
the volume, and here we have a detailed ac- 
count of every class of letter, whether rustic, 
uncial, or capital, together with a catalogue 
of all the kinds of contraction used in the 
manuscript, the stops, the erasures, and the 
corrections. He has touched also upon the 
orthography, a most important point, on 
which, however, he has not dilated further 
than to chronicle the facts of the case, and 
he endorses the opinion of other authorities 
of the British Museum that the character of 
the writing is feeble compared with other 
specimens of rustic writing. As to this point, 
it appears to us that there is considerable 
variation in different parts of the document 
such as to incline us to the opinion that 
more than one hand was employed in the pro- 
cess of transcription. Certainly some portions 
will beara very favourable comparison with 
the writing of the celebrated Codex Ambrosi- 
anus, from which Cardinal Mai published 
some fragments of Cicero, and yet M. Ver- 
muelen, the librarian in whose charge the 
MS. exists, speaks most positively of the 
MS. having been “certainly written from 
beginning to end by the same hand.” We 
will simply venture to dissent from this ex- 
pression of opinion so strongly pronounced, 
but the disproof of another assertion of this 
palaeographer is complete—viz., that the 
writing was in all cases done before the 
illustrations. On the contrary it is demon- 
strable that they were proceeding together 
part passu, the artist being sometimes 
behind the scribe and sometimes in advance 
of him. This point has been elaborately 
argued in an extensive induction in the 
third number of the Church Quarterly 
Review. 

We shall not dwell upon the fifth chapter, 
because it does not contribute anything 
towards the determination of the date of the 
execution of the volume, consisting as it 
does of a minute and generally speaking 
fairly accurate description of the successive 
pages of MS. and the interspersed illustra- 
tions. We notice slight errors in the repre- 
sentation of the Hlenchus Contentorwm, which, 
however, are not of the slightest importance ; 
but there is a mistake of a remarkable kind 
in the description of what may be called the 
Frontispiece, which occupies a whole page, 
and on which the allusions throughout the 
first psalm are exemplified. Mr. Birch seems 
quite to have missed his way in describing 
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the winged head in the centre “apparently 
lying on the ground of the hillock.” It is, 
on the contrary, a head in active operation, 
representing the wind scattering away the 
ungodly like chaff from the face of the earth. 
We may be allowed to express our regret 
that the explanation of the drawings was 
not made more complete. And in some in- 
stances we think them incorrect. The sug- 
gestion of the wavy line of holy anointing 
oil which proceeds in an oblique direction 
from the cornucopia in folio 7A is simply 
absurd, and the general tone of the drawings 
seems to us to be immensely overrated. In 
some instances, also, the writer has forgotten 
to describe the picture at all when he had 
something to say about the writing under it. 
Thus, in the Canticum Moysis Prophetae, 
instead of a description of the illustrative 
drawing we have a very unintelligible con- 
jecture raised as to the addition in rustic 
characters by a much more recent and feeble 
hand of four verses which had been omitted, 
and which were supplied at some time subse- 
quently, though at what interval it would be 
impossible to say, the characters being evi- 
dently a mere imitation made by a hand 
quite unaccustomed to that style of writing. 
Accordingly, we proceed to the last chapter, 
which sums up the variety of opinions 
which have been pronounced upon the date 
of the Psalter. Up to this point the author 
has modestly confined himself to detailing 
what others had said, and describing all the 
facts of the case both historical and palaeo- 
graphical. It is somewhat remarkable that 
opinions on such a subject which have been 
thought worth quoting vary to the extent of 
four or five centuries. But after recounting 
them all he ventures to give his opinion that 
the manuscript cannot be dated earlier than 
the beginning of the eighth century. The 
mode of argument which he adopts to sup- 
port this conclusion is unexceptionable. He 
has shown in the earlier part of his work 
that the mixture of uncials and _ rustics 
which appears in the Utrecht Psalter is 
pretty much confined to the seventh and 
eighth centuries. If his conclusion had 
been expressed in the form that probably 
the MS. is not of later date than the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, the premisses 
would have borne him out as far as they go; 
but we do not see why a period of a century 
should be added, because the letters have 
been thought by some palaeographers:to be 
so feebly made as to indicate that the scribe 
wrote in an unnatural hand. And when it 
is remembered that the induction on which 
this premiss rests is simply of two MSS. of 
the seventh century, and one of the end 
of the seventh or very beginning of the 
eighth, the argument is as conclusive against 
a later as it is against an earlier date than 
the seventh century. But Mr. Birch’s argu- 
ment is absolutely destroyed by the fact 
that the same mixture of rustics with other 
characters is found in the Codex Fuldensis, 
a document which unquestionably belongs 
to the earlier half of the sixth century. 

But, again, we demur to another axiom 
which is laid down as a foundation on which 
the very premisses rest on which the con- 
clusion hangs so loosely. Mr. Birch says :— 
“The only real data whereby a correct view 
of the period in which the text of the 





Psalter was written can be acquired are the 
styles of the handwritings which compose 
that text” (p. 314). Here we have a most 
remarkable inconsistency. He has himself 
given an account of Mr. Howard Payn’s 
interesting letter in which he argues for a 
sixth-century date from the illustrations, 
taken entirely apart from the handwriting 
of the document, and we may observe that 
it has been proved to demonstration in an 
article in the Church Quarterly Review that 
whatever date is to be assigned to the 
drawings the same must be given to the 
handwriting, and vice versa—if the MS. is 
pronounced to be of this or that century 
the drawings are of the same, for some of 
them were executed before the writing and 
some after. Does the writer seriously mean 
that the character of the vellum, the arrange- 
ment of the columns in the page, the way 
in which the leaves are folded together, the 
colour of the ink, &c., &c., have no weight 
in enabling us to detect the age of a docu- 
ment ? 

Again, is the principle of orthography 
to be entirely omitted in forming an esti- 
mate of the antiquity of a document? The 
normal style of writing, as well as the mis- 
takes made by a transcriber, may be of con- 
siderable use in settling the date of such a 
manuscript as this, as well as in pointing 
out the locality in which it was written. 
Mr. Birch, in an earlier part of the book, 
has called attention to the remarkable in- 
stances of spelling, of which he himself says 
that they may perhaps indicate the peculiar 
pronunciation of the scribe, or of the district 
where the Psalter was written. Among 
other words which he notices are the fol- 
lowing :—prumptuaria, liniretur, oportunus, 
sterelem, faciae, eructuo, postola, orpanorum, 
fulgora, holera; and many more are like 
them which need not here be enumerated. 
Now, there is a very striking correspondence 
in all these and similar words with the mode 
of spelling adopted in the Codex Fuldensis, 
a most important manuscript of the middle of 
the sixth century, with which our author does 
not seem to be acquainted—at least, he has 
nowhere alluded to it, whereas from its 
date alone it ought to have had a place in 
his catalogue of uncial manuscripts. Again, 
the mistakes of the scribe of the Utrecht 
Psalter very closely resemble those made in 
the Codex Fuldensis. We do not say that they 
are altogether peculiar to these two manu- 
scripts or to the period at which we believe 
they were both written, but this resemblance 
both in ordinary orthography and in kinds of 
error is entitled at least to an examination. 
Such for instance are the frequent substi- 
tutions of b for p and v; the writing co for 
quo; the invariable omission of the j in such 
words as projicias, which is also invariable 
in the Codex Amiatinus of the same date. 
The most important word im this relation is 
eructuo, which in all its tenses is spelt with 
a u, invariably both here and in _ the 
Codex Fuldensis. And this is a very rare 
mode of spelling, while some of the others 
we have mentioned may be found in the 
writing of other centuries. The frequent 
use of ae by mistake for e is also very notice- 
able in both these manuscripts. 

It will be seen, then, from what has been 
said that Mr. Birch’s book, comprehensive as 





it is, has nevertheless not looked all round 
the question of the Utrecht Psalter. We 
wish he had added to his labours by giving us 
a representation of all the peculiarities in 
writing and spelling. We have noticed 
them all, and their enumeration would not 
have added more than fifty pages to his 
book, and would have been very useful to 
subsequent enquirers. He disclaims the 
character of critic, contenting himself with 
the designation of “an earnest enquirer.” 
In this latter capacity he has done good 
service. And we do not think anyone could 
begin the subject of palaeography in a more 
easy and interesting way than by studying 
the Utrecht Psalter from beginning to end 
with Mr. Birch’s book open before him to 
guide him as to the mode of formation of 
the letters, and the explanation of the draw- 
ings. ° Nicuoias Pocock. 








FUNERAL AND MARRIAGE RITES. 


The Last Act: being the Funeral Rites of 
Nations and Individuals. Collected and 
arranged by Wm. Tegg, editor of “ Wills 
of their Own,” &c. 

The Knot Tied; Marriage Ceremonies of all 
Nations. Collected and arranged by Wm. 
Tegg. (London: Tegg & Co., 1877.) 


Mr. Teco would have done well to omit 
from his title-page the word “arranged,” 
and perhaps still better if he had omitted, 
in the first instance, the act of collecting 
his information. The compilation is totally 
devoid of any sort or kind of arrange- 
ment whatsoever. In dealing with any 
subject which affects the whole race of man- 
kind, it would occur to most people to adopt 
an arrangement of facts based upon one or 
other of two things—difference in time, or 
difference of race. And in dealing with 
funeral rites, the most suitable basis for 
classification is obviously difference of race. 
If the author had but borne this in mind, he 
might have produced a very useful book. 
As it is he has done little else than reproduce 
a selection of articles from Chambers’ Ency- 
clopaedia, on the subject of Burials, &c., 
with a few extracts from miscellaneous 
sources. The book is divided into two parts, 
but for this division there is no ascertainable 
reason. In the first part, it is true, the 
funerals of nations are more often described, 
and in the second part those of individuals, 
but this rule is invalidated by exceptions far 
too numerous to prove it. A perusal of the 
headings of the various articles suggests 
the idea that the various nations and races 
of mankind have been first “ shuffled” and 
then dealt into the book, like a pack of cards. 
Lapland, for instance, is introduced between 
Georgia and Mexico, and the North Ameri- 
can Indians between Madagascar and Poly- 
nesia. It is manifest that a collection of 
statements muddled together in this way 
cannot be of much use, even if these state- 
ments are accurate. The author, however, 
although not guilty of originating any 
considerable number of errors, has apparently 
taken no pains to correct inaccuracies in his 
authorities. The article on the Greeks is 
quoted from Burder, and though not charge- 
able with any direct mis-statements, yet 
causes great confusion by treating the Greeks 
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as if they constituted one single race. The 
various changes in their modes of burial 
during successive periods of their history 
are not at all sufficiently described, and the 
possible Eastern origin of their rites is hardly 
hinted at. The custom of shaving the head 
as a token of mourning was not common in 
Attica, but was probably confined to the 
earlier inhabitants of Lacedaemon. The 
honey-cake (pedirrovra) was placed beside 
the corpse, and not in its mouth, which was 
sufficiently encumbered with Charon’s obol. 
It cannot be true that the Greeks, to express 
sorrow, “banished from their houses all 
musical instruments,” if it is also true 
that they “had musicians to increase the 
solemnity.” Nor is Ahab, King of Israel, a 
fair example of a Grecian mourner. Two 
translations from Herodotus, the one about 
the Ethiopian method of encasing corpses in 
crystal, and the other describing the burial 
of the Scythian kings, are grossly inaccu- 
rate. The fact that neither of these para- 
graphs has any signature attached points to 
the conclusion that Mr. Tegg was the 
translator. And this is not impossible, for 
“ solatia”’ is printed “ salatia,” and “ Ache- 
runtem ” is spelt ‘‘ Acheruntwm.” The news- 
papers of the present day are largely drawn 
upon for information of modern date, and 
this is perhaps the best part of the book. It 
is a great pleasure to read again Mr. Monier 
Williams’ letter to the Times (January 28, 
1876), in which he describes the “‘ Towers 
of Silence” of the Parsees. It is a curious 
fact that this same custom of refusing to let 
a corpse touch the earth until all the flesh 
is consumed by putrefaction, or by other 
means, obtains also in Otaheiti. The only 
information the author vouchsafes about the 
inhabitants of Georgia is that in that 
country burials are very expensive, owing 
to the rapacity of the priests. 

The second part of the book is a “ farrago”’ 
similar to the first. The funeral of the 
Scythian kings is inserted between Lord 
Lytton’s will and an account of the “ Death 
Club of Ancient Times,” and the obsequies 
of Hector and of Alexander between funerals 
of the seventh century of our era and the 
legend of St. Cuthbert. At the end of the 
book there is an account of Siemens’ pro- 
cess of cremation, repulsively illustrated in 
a frontispiece ; and of Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
“earth to earth’’ system, which is fresh in 
the minds of all. Truly, funeral rites are at 
the best a lugubrious subject, but they may 
be made an interesting and instructive study. 
Mr. Tegg has signally failed to show how 
this can be done. 

It is pleasant to pass from this subject to 
the more cheerful one of marrying and 
giving in marriage, and The Knot Tied is, 
in this respect, a more readable book than 
The Last Act. The Knot Tied opens with an 
account of the Marriage Ritual of the Church 
of England, and then proceeds in much the 
‘same way as the book on funerals. The 
unhappy reader is suddenly transported from 
an Episcopalian wedding to the somewhat 
crude rites of the Ancient Britons, and before 
he has sufficiently recovered from the shock, 
he is confronted with the silent weddings 
of the Society of Friends. Indeed, the plan, 
or rather want of plan, of the later book is 
so exactly similar to that of the former that 


further remarks on this head are superfluous. 
Part I. contains an account of the marriage 
rites of almost all nations ancient and 
modern, all of which are treated in a super- 
ficial and popular style, except, perhaps, 
those of the Romans and Egyptians. Under 
the former head it may be noticed that 
Matrimi et Patrimi were probably merely chil- 
dren whose fathers and mothers were alive. 
Servius’ statement that they were the offspring 
of a marriage contracted by COonfarreatio 
is unsupported. Can it be true that Minerva 
was ever called “ Patrimi virgo” ? Mr. Tegg 
makes the suggestion that the usus of the 
Romans may have given rise to the custom 
of “ Handfasting,” which obtained in Esk- 
dale, and elsewhere in Scotland, till the early 
part of the last century. According to this 
custom, at an annual fair, any maid or bache- 
lor wishing to marry chose a companion 
for one year. At the end of this time the 
couple either married or separated as they 
pleased. Thus, unlike the Roman usus, this 
cohabitation for one year did not constitute 
in any respect a binding marriage. It was, 
in fact, nothing more than marrying on 
trial. Some of the wedding-customs de- 
scribed are certainly amusing. Courtship 
in Lapland is a veritable Atalanta’s Race, 
only, unlike her unhappy suitors, the dis- 
comfited Lapps still retain their lives. At 
Nicaria, near Samos, a father wishing to 
dispose of his daughter’s hand selects as 
the bridegroom the man who can swim for 
the longest time under water. The Chinese 
must find it extremely hard to find wives, 
for we are told that in China marriage be- 
tween all persons of the same surname is 
unlawful, and that “there are only about 
a hundred different surnames altogether 
throughout the Empire.” However, if it 
is difficult to marry, it is easy to un- 
marry, for there are seven grounds 
of divorce. The editor has devoted 
one chapter to “Irregular Marriages,” in 
which a full account is given of the very 
informal weddings performed at the Fleet, 
King’s Bench, and Gretna Green. Robert 
Elliott, one of the soi-disant priests of Gretna 
Green, is said to have married 7,744 persons 
within twenty-eight years. The Dunmow 
Flitch, which was sued for and obtained 
only last year, is honoured with a chapter 
to itself. The custom dates from 1104. 
Part IT. contains chapters on “ Rings” and 
on “Wedding Superstitions.” The belief 
that the ring-finger is connected with the 
heart by a vein or nerve originated with the 
Egyptians, who were certainly among the 
first to practise the art of anatomy. Among 
posies which are given some are quaint 
enough, as “I love the rod and thee and 
God,” and “ Against thou goest I will pro- 
vide another.” 

Chapter VI. is called “ Anecdotes and 
Miscellaneous ’’—a title which, save for its 
rather questionable grammar, would have 
been a fitting one for the whole book—and 
contains the leavings of the preceding 
chapters. One story tells of a Liburnian 
custom according to which the bride has to 
throw a coarse dough-cake called ‘‘ Kolarh”’ 
over the bridegroom’s house, and the higher 
she throws this strange missile the happier 
will be her wedded life. The custom is 





curious, but that is no reason why it should 





be related twice in almost exactly identical 
words. Another story has shared the same 
fate. 

Altogether The Knot Tied contains much 
that will amuse if not interest the general 
reader, but being, as it is, a very palpable 
example of the art of mere book-making, it 
cannot be said to be possessed of any literary 
or artistic merit. A. Trick Martin. 








FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Dante. By Mrs. Oliphant. (London and 
Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1877.) 


Tue success of the series of “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers ’”’ has led to an 
extension of the same system to writers in 
foreign languages of a more modern date. 
The scheme in itself is most desirable, and 
will command many readers. In the case of 
the ancient classics there were many who 
knew nothing of Latin and Greek, and were 
desirous of knowing something about writers 
whose names they often heard; there were 
many others who knew a little Latin and 
Greek, but not enough to read much of any 
author, and who were glad to have a simple 
account of the whole of his works and life, 
to supplement the scanty knowledge which 
they possessed in the shape of vague me- 
mories of their school-days. In the case of 
foreign classics there are not so many per- 
haps who are ignorant of the languages, but 
there are quite as many who do not know 
the foreign languages sufficiently in a 
literary point of view to enable them to 
read the more archaic writers with freedom 
or pleasure. To them Mrs. Oliphant’s series 
will be a boon. 

Mrs. Oliphant has begun this new series 
with a little book on Dante, which, we 
must say at once, seems to us to show 
neither the carefulness nor grasp of the sub- 
ject necessary to make it useful. She has 
contented herself with giving ten pages 
to Dante’s life, after which comes a tolera- 
bly long account of the Vita Nuova, with 
extracts ; then the Divina Commedia is simi- 
larly dealt with, and, finally, fourteen pages 
are devoted to ‘‘ Dante’s Prose Works.” 
Now, Dante is far harder for an ordinary 
English reader to understand and sympa- 
thise with than is any of the writers of 
classical antiquity. His life, his writings, 
and the history of his times must all be 
read together if we are to arrive in any way 
at his meaning, or estimate his importance. 
But Mrs. Oliphant’s view throughout is a 
pictorial one; she has aimed at getting the 
“plums” out of Dante, and is not careful 
to emphasise the importance of his writings 
or his life. History, indeed, she dismisses 
rather scornfully ; she talks about Guelf and 
Ghibelline, White and Black, “ fuor-usciti,” 
and so on, but says, ‘ Our space forbids any 
discussion of the differences between these 
two parties, which have produced as many 
books as they did wars, and in which few of 
our readers, we believe, will take any very 
lively interest.” So all the historical ques- 
tions of Dante’s time are omitted; we are 
not even told what was the constitution of 
Florence, or what the political eircum- 
stances that led to Dante’s banishment. Yet, 
we are expected to enter into the meaning of 
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his stories—to appreciate his sketch of 
Farinata degli Uberti and of Count Ugolino, 
and to understand his attitude towards 
Emperor and Pope. Moreover, Mrs. Oli- 
phant by no means omits obscure historical 
allusions where she might do so. She tells 
us that “he who made the great refusal’”’ 
was supposedly Pope Celestine—for accu- 
racy’s sake it would have been better to call 
him Celestine V.—and in a note she says 
that “with much plausibility it is said to 
refer to Matt. xix. 22—‘ the young man who 
went away sorrowful, for he had great pos- 
sessions.’” If the region of plausibility were 
once entered, Dr. Barlow’s suggestion that 
Vieri de’ Cerchi is alluded to is the most 
valuable one that has yet been made. 

' Nor is it only into historical points that 
Mrs. Oliphant refuses to enter. There are 
many things which it is necessary to know 
if the Divina Commedia is to be understood. 
The realism of Dante is most clearly seen in 
his systematic geography of the world of his 
pilgrimage. His width of human sympathy 
is shown in his interpretation of the moral 
system as set forth in his assignment of 
punishments and purgation to different sins. 
Yet on neither of these points does Mrs. 
Oliphant say anything. It is of importance 
to the understanding of Dante’s tone of 
mind to notice the regularity in the length 
of the cantos, and of the three divisions of 
the poem; the metre chosen is itself sym- 
bolical. The strict parallelism of moral and 
political meaning running through the poem 
is one of its most striking features, but at 
the very beginning Mrs. Oliphant speaks of 
the three beasts who bar Dante’s course in 
a way which shows that she has not had the 
patience to get far in appreciating Dante’s 
symbolism. Her language is confused :— 


“These three animals are an allegory, and re- 
resent, it is believed, Pleasure in the form of the 
eopard, his personal temptations; Ambition, the 
lion; and Avarice, or Greed, the wolf—another, 
but more than usually realistic, representation of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil; with, how- 
ever, this special qualification, that whereas the 
first symbol of the leopard bears its usual mean- 
ing, as the type of those fleshly temptations to 
which the poet found himself liable, the lion em- 
bodied no abstract vice, but the rising tumult of 
actual strife around, the Guelf and Ghibelline 
contentions which made Florence no abiding 
place for any ideal life, and the continual strife of 
those kings and emperors in whose protection no 
State could trust; while the wolf represented the 
hungry greed of Rome, cutting off all chance of 
succour on that side.” 


As far as we can understand this explana- 
tion, which is as difficult to make out as the 
thing explained, it would seem that Mrs. 
Oliphant believes the leopard to be a moral 
symbol of Dante’s own temptation, while the 
hon and wolf were purely political symbols 
of Florence and Rome, which were animated 
by ambition and greed. Now, the old theo- 
ries that the allegory is purely moral, or 
is purely political, or that it is primarily 
moral and secondarily political, may each 
have their difficulties ; but the supposition 
that some parts of the allegory are moral 
and some political, that some parts of it re- 
fer to Dante himself and some to the 
general condition of the world, would make 
the poem a hopeless puzzle, and is certainly 
the most crushing blow to Dante’s claim to 





intellectual greatness that we have ever seen 
dealt. It is luckily open to this one objec- 
tion, that sensuality is not the special vice 
which Dante attributes elsewhere to himself, 
but pride and ambition, so that it seems 
rather arbitrary to assign to him only the 
leopard. If a political meaning is to be 
assumed as running parallel to the obvious 
moral meaning of these symbols the leopard 
must be held to represent the third great 
Guelfic Power of France, from which Dante 
himself had suffered so much. 

As to Virgil in his capacity of Dante’s 
guide Mrs. Oliphant says that the choice was 
doubly appropriate “from the ‘long study 
and love’ with which the younger poet had 
dwelt upon the works of the elder, and from 
the fact that Virgil, too, had described a 
similar pilgrimage.” She omits a still more 
important consideration, that Virgil was 
looked upon as the special poet of the old 
Roman Empire, and so was both politically 
and morally a fitting symbol to Dante for 
the enlightened human reason. About the 
connexion of the Beatrice of the Vita Nuova 
with the Beatrice of the Convito and of the 
Commedia, Mrs. Oliphant has nothing to 
say. Of the Vita Nuova she gives as her 
opinion that “the real facts of the case are 
simply represented through the wonderful 
haze, dimness, and brightness of the scene.” 
As the “scene” in this case can only mean 
the impressions produced on the mind of 
Dante, we could have wished for more ex- 
planation of the psychological problem 
which is here indicated. 

Of Dante’s prose writings Mrs. Oliphant 
necessarily says little, as they are interest- 
ing only to students; but she omits to call 
attention to one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of Dante’s intellect—that he set to 
work to produce scientifically a literary 
language, and that the treatise De Vulgari 
Eloquentia is unique in literature, as showing 
the conscious process by which the framer 
of a literary language set himself to his 
task. Dante’s De Monarchia and De Vul- 
gari Eloquentia may be obsolete in them. 
selves, but they are animated by the true 
spirit of a political philosopher and of a 
philologist. The practical and scientific 
side of Dante’s character in all things 
balances his imagination. We notice that 
Mrs. Oliphant is rather vague about her 
titles : she mentions that these two treatises 
were written in Latin, and then calls them 
Sul Volgare Eloquio and La Monarchia. 

Mrs. Oliphant has tried her hand at 
samples of translation, preserving the 
original system of rhymes. It is, no doubt, 
a question for a translator which features of 
his author he will retain, and which he will 
sacrifice. But for the purpose of giving a 
just idea by means of a translation to those 
who are ignorant of the original it seems to 
us to be of greater importance to preserve 
the images of the author and his cadence, 
as marked by the division of the lines, than 
to preserve the rhyme. Yet we notice that 
Mrs. Oliphant is prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing to the exigences of a rhyming trans- 
lation. In her translation of the story of 
Paolo and Francesca, she renders the line— 

“* Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse,” 


“The book was Galeotto, and so he 
Was named who wrote, and led to harm.” 





Again, in the famous simile of the shepherd 
and the hoar-frost, at the beginning of In- 
ferno, xxiv., the lines— 
* Quando la brina in su la terra assempra 
L’ imagine di sua sorella bianca, 
Ma poco dura alla sua penna tempra,” 
are rendered— 
‘When the hoar frost upon the champaign mocks 
The image of her sister dazzling white, 
Yet in the mild air but a moment frocks 
With whiteness earth.” 
Here the image of the last line is entirely 
lost, and the substitution for “poco” of 
“but a moment,” ruins the point of the 
simile, which requires some appreciable time 
to account for the shepherd’s despair. 

We are sorry to find so many faults; and 
it may be urged that Mrs. Oliphant’s book is 
only meant to be a slight and popular notice 
of a great subject. But when we remember 
that there have appeared in the last few 
years two books on Dante not much larger 
than Mrs. Oliphant’s which show a worthy 
appreciation of the subject, we cannot ex- 
cuse Mrs. Oliphant on the ground of brevity. 
The dignified learning of Miss Rossetti’s 
Shadow of Dante, and the wide and dis- 
criminating criticism of Mr. Symonds in 
his Introduction to the Study of Dante, make 
Mrs. Oliphant’s book seem doubly slipshod 
by comparison. She has written over-hastily 
about a writer who requires careful and 
reverential treatment more than anyone else 
in the roll of modern literature. 

M. CREIGHTON. 








Heinrich IV. und Philipp III. Die Begriin- 
dung des franzisischen Uebergewichtes 
in Europa (1598-1610). Von Martin 
Philippson. (Berlin: Duncker, 1870- 
1876.) 

AurHoucH the period to which this work 
relates is one about which much has been 
written, yet the subject of the volumes before 
us, as treated by Herr Philippson, is entirely 
new, and he has spared no pains to present 
it in the fullest and truest light. He has 
diligently searched the archives of France, 
of Belgium, of Turin and of Vienna, and 
the libraries of Paris and of Berlin. In the 
choice of his materials Herr Philippson 
shows a decided preference for diplomatic 
correspondence. This preference, which his 
knowledge of the principal languages of 
Europe and of the chief storehouses of his- 
torical information has enabled him full 
to indulge, is quite justified by the character 
of his work, and is only occasionally car- 
ried to excess. Moreover, it has not led him 
to set aside the help of contemporary me- 
moirs, and other historical documents. 

Our space will not allow us to examine 
fully these three volumes. We can merely 
touch upon the first two, and must reserve 
our fuller criticism for the third, which 
appeared some time later. 

In the two earlier volumes we have a 
comparison of the internal condition of 
France and Spain, and the history of their 
mutual relations from the peace of Vervins 
to the year 1605. These relations are those 
of two irreconcileable enemies, striving to 
extend their influence by engaging in a 
conflict of intrigue before coming to open 
warfare. 

Although it is impossible to be drawn into 
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a full criticism of these first two volumes, we 
cannot refrain from making a few remarks 
on the chapter devoted to the organisation 
and internal condition of France. It was 
this chapter which led us to remark that the 
author’s preference for diplomatic corre- 
spondence appears to us to be occasionally 
excessive. It is not to the despatches of 
foreign ambassadors that we should look as 
the primary authorities on the domestic 
institutions of France. However enquiring 
and intelligent they may have been, the fact 
that they were foreigners was almost certain 
to lead them into error. Some of Herr 
Philippson’s mistakes are explained by the 
sources whence he has drawn his informa- 
tion. Such errors, however, detract from 
the general truthfulness of his work, though 
they do not injure it irreparably. 

Herr Philippson is wrong in giving the 
name of States General to the Assembly of 
Notables which met at Rouen 1596-1597 
(p. 268). 

Among the Pays d’ Etats he distinguishes 
between those in which the whole pro- 
vincial administration was in the hands of 
the Estates, and those where their powers 
were limited to the assessment of taxes, the 
payment of officials, and the presentation of 
petitions to the king (pp. 269-270). We can 
see no foundation for this distinction. 

Herr Philippson does not explain how the 
sale of offices became a fixed custom in 
France by the establishment of the Paulette 
(p. 312). Before this the transmission of an 
office was only valid in the case of the 
survival of the first holder for forty days. 
The payment of the yearly duty put an end 
to this condition, and the sale of offices took 
immediate effect. Surely the author could 
not have been ignorant of the true character 
of this innovation, but he ought to have ex- 
plained in what the innovation consisted, in- 
stead of simply pointing ont its results. 

The documents with the aid of which Herr 
Philippson has drawn up the budget of 
France are neither numerous enough nor 
are they trustworthy. He does not seem to 
have known the work of M. Clamageran, 
which, though written from a narrow point 
of view, is a remarkable work, and is 
thoroughly to be depended on. The calcula- 
tions of these authors rest on such very 
different bases that it is somewhat difficult 
to compare their figures; but their want of 
agreement can plainly be seen by referring 
to their estimate of the produce of the salt- 
tax (Heinrich IV. und Philipp IIL, tome 
il, p. 322; Hist. de Vimpét, ii., 370). We 
cannot understand why Herr Philippson in- 
cludes in the receipts from this tax both the 
price of the farm and the produce of the 
sale of the salt (p. 322), a produce which 
naturally profited the farmer. 

The author has formed a wrong idea of 
the regulations respecting industry before 
the edict of 1597 (p. 349). A limitation of 
the number of the members of the trade 
corporations was not the general or charac- 
teristic feature of these regulations; they 
were peculiar to special branches of indus- 
try. This is all that can be inferred from 
the texts quoted in a note. As regards 
the edict of 1597, it revived, and extended 
to commerce, the enactments of the edict of 
1581, which had only applied to industry, 





and which had lain a dead letter; it did not 
establish liberty, since it recognised regula- 
tion, but it brought industry and commerce 
under a uniform organisation, and made ad- 
mittance to both of them easier. 

The last volume (1606-1610) continues 
the account of the circumstances which 
brought France and Spain into contact, 
embittered more and more the relations 
between them, and at last gave rise to the 
casus belli so eagerly seized on by Henry IV. 
In the dispute between the Pope and Venice, 
in the successful revolution in the Grisons, 
in the negotiations with Savoy, those 
which ended in the truce of twelve years 
in the Netherlands, and in the affair of 
the succession to the Duchy of Juliers, it 
is of course on the part played by France 
and Spain that our author’s attention is 
chiefly fixed. Each of these events, except 
the last, the consequences of which were 
arrested by the death of Henry IV., was 
a diplomatic triumph for France. Each 
strengthened her influence and weakened 
that of her adversary. In the conflict 
between the Holy See and the Republic of 
Venice, Henry IV. contrived to act the part 
of mediator, and notwithstanding the efforts 
of Spain to take it out of his hands and to 
substitute herself for him, he brought about 
an arrangement by which the Pope obtained 
apparent satisfaction, and which did not 
oblige the Republic to give up any of her 
rights. This affair was scarcely over when 
Spain and France came into collision again 
in the Grisons. A democratic revolution, 
fomented by the Count of Fuentes, dissolved 
the alliances between Switzerland, France, 
and Venice, and made the Swiss dependent 
on Spain. But the old order of things was 
soon re-established, thanks chiefly to the 
firmness of the Swiss, encouraged by Henry 
IV. Ifthe despatches of the French agent, 
Pascal, had been preserved, they might, 
perhaps, have added some new features to 
Herr Philippson’s story. 

But the failure of Spain in the Grisons, 
and the happy mediation of Henry IV. be- 
tween the Pope and Venice, had not so 
much influence on the respective situations 
of the two States in Europe as the conclu- 
sion of the truce of twelve years. This 
truce, which deprived Spain of seven of 
her richest provinces, which opened India 
to Dutch commerce, and which stipu- 
lated nothing with regard to Catholic wor- 
ship, gave an irreparable blow to the prestige 
of the Catholic king, while all the honour 
attaching to it belonged to Henry IV. 
The hesitation and awkward duplicity of the 
Government of Philip III., the conciliatory 
behaviour of the Archdukes, the equivocal 
attitude of James I., the modifications which 
circumstances produced in the views of the 
French King, the differences of opinion in 
Holland—all this is well described by the 
author. He contends rightly, against Mot- 
ley and Deventer, that Henry IV. did not 
prefer a truce of six or seven years to peace ; 
that, on the contrary, his preference at 
first was for peace, and that Jeannin had to 
convince him of the superior advantages of 
along truce. What is not clearly shown— 
although to our mind there is no doubt 
about it—is that to go on with the war 
would have been still more agreeable to the 





king’s wishes; for, by strengthening his 
alliance with the United Provinces, it would 
have favoured his projects of territorial 
aggrandisement. Herr Philippson seems 
slightly scandalised by these projects, but 
they were plainly justifiable, not only by the 
spirit of the times, and by the former rela- 
tions of the revolted provinces to France, 


but also by the further sacrifices that 


the king was willing to make in their 
favour. No doubt, in the dismemberment 
of the Spanish Netherlands, France must 
have found some reward for the part she had 
taken ; but this result was uncertain, and 
Henry IV. played a good stroke of policy 
in requiring immediate advantages—very 
modest ones after all—as the price of help 
which was difficult and full of risk. Instead 
of blaming his most justifiable ambition, we 
should rather admire the ease with which, 
renouncing efforts that threatened to deprive 
him of the confidence of the Dutch, and so 
draw them again towards Spain, he thought 
only of acting as mediator between the two 
parties, of supporting the pretensions of the 
States-General, and of attaching them to 
himself by a defensive alliance. 

There is another point in the policy of 
Henry IV. about which Herr Philippson seems 
to us to have made a graver mistake— 
namely, the project of the Spanish marriages. 
The author believes in the sincerity of the 
king in this affair. Henry IV. must then, at 
least for a while, have desired, and seriously 
sought, an alliance for one of his daughters 
with one of the Infants, for whose benefit 
the Spanish Netherlands were to be erected 
intoan independentsovereignty. How can we 
reconcile so chimerical a plan with the clear- 
sightedness and practical good sense of the 
king? Was it possible that he could flatter 
himself that Spain, after losing seven pro- 
vinces, would consent to detach the other 
ten from the crown, to constitute them an 
independent State for the benefit of a French 
princess ? On the other hand, was Henry a 
man to accept the conditions which the 
Government of the Catholic king would 
attach to this marriage—namely, to break 
with the Dutch, and to join with their 
former masters in bringing them again 
under the yoke? ‘This would be to pay 
very dearly, and in ready money, for a very 
doubtful advantage, since Don Carlos and 
Christine of France were but children. In 
lending himself to the negociations for the 
marriages Henry IV. had no other object in 
view than to amuse his adversary, to conci- 
liate the Pope and the Archdukes, to whom 
he wished his mediation to be acceptable, 
and perhaps to force the Dutch to put a 
higher price on his alliance. 

In the third chapter Herr Philippson 
passes in review the allies which Henry IV. 
either sought after or succeeded in obtain- 
ing in Europe. The suspicions of the princes 
of the Evangelical Union; the coolness of 
the Venetians after their great eagerness ; 
the skill with which Henry 1V. compromised 
the Duke of Savoy with Spain, and left bim 
no resource but to place himself at the dis- 
cretion of France ; in a word, all the nego- 
tiations for the formation of the coalition 
against the House of Austria, are well. and 
vividly described. We only wish that the 
author showed more sympathy for the enter- 
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prise of HenryIV. It seems as if the events 
which followed hindered him from perceiv- 
ing its grandeur. He forgets the great and 
general interests which it would have served, 
and sees only the ambitious designs of the 
king. He almost approves of the sus- 
picion with which Henry IV. was looked 
upon by his natural allies. But this suspi- 
cion was unfounded except in the case of 
the United Provinces. They might attribute 
to the king the desire to conquer the Spanish 
Netherlands, and they dreaded him as a 
more dangerous neighbour than the Arch- 
dukes. But neither England nor Venice, 
nor the Italian princes, nor even the members 
of the Evangelical Union had any cause to 
alarm themselves at the designs of Henry IV. 
Europe was not less interested than France 
in the abasement of the House of Austria, 
and, if this result could not be obtained 
except by establishing the preponderance of 
France, yet this preponderance would not 
threaten religious liberty and general inde- 
pendence as did the immense empire of 
Charles V. However, if the remembrance 
of the haughty and aggressive policy of 
Louis XIV. has prevented Herr Philippson 
from admiring as it deserves the enterprise 
of Henry IV., he has amply repaired this 
injustice in the conclusion of his work, 
where he points out with great fairness the 
differences which distinguish the policy of 
the two kings, and does full justice to the 
first king of the House of Bourbon. 

The negotiations and military preparations 
connected with the succession to the Duchy 
of Juliers; the episode of the Princess of 
Condé; the assassination of Henry IV., 
form the subject of the last chapter. The 
author has shown that on the eve of the 
struggle Spain did not remain inactive, as 
has been said, and that the chances of success 
for Henry IV. have been exaggerated. He 
appears to me to have given too much im- 
portance to the flight of the Prince and 
Princess of Condé. Spain would certainly 
not bave avoided war by delivering up the 
fugitives, and the passion of the king did 
not cause him to forget the other motives 
which had induced him to attack the House 
of Austria. We must congratulate Herr 
Philippson on not having believed in the 
plot of the Duc d’Epernon and the Marquise 
de Verneuil against the king’s life. That 
plot only existed in M. Loiseleur’s imagina- 
tion. Gustave Facniez. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The American. By WHenry James, jun. 
(Boston : Osgood & Co., 1877.) 

Married at Last. By Helen Dickens. 
(London: C. J. Skeet, 1877.) 

The Marquis of Lossie. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1877.) 

The Breaking of the Storm. Translated from 
the German of Friedrich Spielhagen. By 
S. E. A. H. Stephenson. (London: R. 
Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

Other People’s Children. 
“ Helen’s Babies.” 
& Sons, 1877.) 

Dot and Dime. 
Sons, 1877.) 


WE have but one thing against Mr. James, 


By the Author of 
(London: Routledge 


(London: Routledge & 





and we wish we could say as much for most 
of the novelists whose work comes before 
us. He has read Balzac, if it be possible, 
just a little too much; has read him until 
he has fallen into the one sin of his great 
master, the tendency to bestow refined dis- 
section and analysis on characters which are 
not of sufficient intrinsic interest to deserve 
such treatment. No doubt this is a fault 
which savours of virtue; but still it is a 
fault, and a fault which renders it extremely 
difficult to fix one’s attention on The Ameri- 
can until the excellence of Mr. James’s 
manipulation fairly forces one for very 
shame to interest oneself in his story. The 
hero and heroine are the chief stumbling- 
blocks. He is a typical Yankee who, after 
serving with distinction in the civil war, 
has set to work at making a fortune, and 
has made it by the help of things in general-— 
washtubs, soap, and oil being more particu- 
larly specified. He comes naturally to Paris 
to spend the fortune, and to look out for 
something exceedingly superior in wives. 
Unfortunately for himself, he has proposed 
to him a certain Countess de Cintré, an 
angel in herself, but appertaining to a by no 
means angelic family, who represent in race 
and character the stiffest types both of 
English and French nobility. They, of 
course, cannot away with the washtubs, even 
though transmuted into dollars, and by 
working on Mdme. de Cintré’s filial ideas 
they at last succeed in getting the match 
broken off. ‘There are several minor cha- 
racters who are decidedly better than the 
principals. Such are the old Marquise, 
who bears, however, a rather perilous 
likeness to Lady Kew; her younger 
son, a capital fellow and a partisan of 
the ill-treated Yankee ; a match-making and 
platonically flirtatious American matron, 
and others. Also we have a ghastly 
family secret, a fatal duel, and a retirement 
to a convent ; so that Mr. James has been 
by no means stingy of what some people will 
regard as the solids of his feast. But we 
wish we could like his chief figures. The 
portrait of his countryman must of course 
be taken as accurate, and is evidently sym- 
pathetic. But if not only the naif con- 
sciousness and avowal of being as good as 
anybody else, but also the inability to under- 
stand how the anybody else may possibly 
differ from him on this point, be taken from 
life, the defect of repulsion strikes us as a 
serious one. There is, moreover, something 
exceedingly jarring to our possibly effete 
nerves in the idea of a man who seriously 
entertains the idea of revenging himself 
for a personal slight by making use of a 
family secret which he has surreptitiously 
got hold of. It is true he does not do it, 
but he threatens to do so, and tries to 
make profit of the threat. After this we 
cannot help feeling on the side of his 
enemies, scoundrels as they are. And the 
lady, though her temperament and French 
ideas of duty explain her conduct not in- 
sufficiently, is far too shadowy and colour- 
less. The book is an odd one, for, though 
we cannot call it a good book, there is no 
doubt whatever that it is worth a score 
of the books which we are wont truly 
enough in a sense to call good. 

We cannot greatly congratulate Miss 





Dickens on Married at Last. The principal 
story it contains is a curious history which 
begins with one heroine and ends with 
another. It is evidently intended to have 
a strong Bronté flavour about it, and suc- 
ceeds in being a sufficiently recognisable 
caricature of the ‘products of Haworth. 
But we do not know in which of the 
works of the three sisters we shall find the 
original of the following extraordinary 
jumble of metaphors :— 

“The dial of life turned submissive to other 
wills and wants, and I forgot the engraving 
made that afternoon. But there came a day 
when it stopped, and the index bore the 
characters—Oould I but find a woman to love 
me as I could love, I would die for her.” 

A dial which turns ; which is engraved with 
something neither hour-line nor motto; 
which stops; and which exhibits casual 
legends on its index, is a pleasant imagina- 
tion. Soisa dial of life which turns sub- 
missive to wills and wants; indeed, Fortu- 
natus’ cap and purse were nothing to it. 
But the difficulty which pleases us most is 
this—How can a dial of life stop, unless 
death immediately follows ? 

The Marquis of Lossie is a much better 
book than the novel to which it is a sequel, 
and which we reviewed some two years ago. 
Malcolm had much charming description and 
local colour which was interesting to those 
who knew the Banffshire coast and people, 
but it was too local for those who did not, 
and the interminable dialectics—the pun is 
really unavoidable—of the hero were hardly 
tolerable. The Marquis of Lossie, though 
wildiy improbable and much fuller of conei- 
ones ad populum than it need have been, is 
more just in its proportions and composition, 
and far less heavily weighted with matter 
which has no business in a novel. For those 
who did not read or who have forgotten 
Malcolm, we may sketch the plot, which is 
of necessity connected with the earlier book. 
The hero, the legitimate and privately-ac- 
knowledged son of a Scotch nobleman, has 
been brought up as a fisherman and groom, 
through no fault of his father, who had been 
led to believe that both wife and child were 
dead, and in this belief had married again. 
So his daughter, Lady Florimel, succeeded 
at his death to the title, Malcolm for some 
rather inscrutable reasons not wishing to 
have his rights declared at once. He ac- 
cordingly continues in his sister’s service as 
groom, with the intention of playing Provi- 
dence to her; in endeavouring to carry out 
which intention, he, like everybody else who 
has ever tried that most dangerous of ex- 
periments, fails egregiously. However, he 
utilises his humble position by acquiring the 
affections of an English dame of high de. 
gree, who notices him while he is flogging a 
horse in the park. Having assumed his 
kingdom, he marries her, and they play 
joint Providence to the fisher-folk. The 
disinherited sister marries an artist of 
genius and virtue, and all ends idyllically. 
To say that the book is full of passages of 
extreme beauty is unnecessary, because no 
book of Dr. Mac Donald’s is without such. 

The Breaking of the Storm, notwithstand- 
ing somewhat inordinate length, and not- 
withstanding also the fact that it is a 
translation, and not a superlatively good 
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translation, is a book of considerable in- 
terest. We hope, however, that the view it 
gives of Berlin society is a highly-coloured 
one; otherwise the old story of Graecia 
capta would seem to have been fulfilled in 
a new and unpleasant sense with regard to 
Germany and France, and the lamentations 
in which the author indulges as to ‘“ those 
fatal milliards”” must be held to be more 
than justified. There is an account of an 
orgie in the house of a Berlin speculator, 
attended by half the society and all the 
half-society of the capital, which really 
carries one back to the Peaw de Chagrin, 
and would have pleased even the rigid 
critics of Les Jeune-France. But the story 
has legitimate interest, and its pourtrayal of 
the remnant of oJd Prussian virtue, which 
regards death as the only effacer of dis- 
honour, is very good. The dénowement will 
perhaps be hardly satisfactory to English 
ideas, because the average Englishman will 
not see clearly how the disgrace of forgery 
is wiped away by an achievement in an en- 
tirely different kind; but this rather adds to 
than detracts from the peculiar and national 
interest of the book. There is some good 
art-talk, too, of the lighter kind. It is a 
novel worth reading, and therefore we shall 
= forestall its interest by sketching the 
plot. 

Those people who enjoyed Helen’s Babies 
will also in all probability enjoy the sequel, 
Other People’s Ohildren, which tells how Mr. 
Burton’s young wife endeavoured, with the 
success which one might expect, but with an 
angelic devotion of which we fear few Eng- 
lish brides would be capable, to manage the 
engaging infants whose previous history her 
husband has made known to the world. For 
our own part we shall confess to two feel- 
ings—first a profound hope that Helen will 
henceforward attend to her own offspring, 
so that their further history may not need 
telling; and, secondly, a still profounder 
hope that those two admirable institutions, 
the nursery and the rod, wiil never become 
as obsolete in England as they seem to have 
become in America. We have no desire that 
the lives of children should be made a bur- 
den to them at the caprice of adults ; but it 
strikes us that some middle-point might be 
found between that unpleasant predicament 
and the alternative presented to us in these 
books, that adults should have their lives 
made a burden to them at the caprice of 
children. 

We cannot say much in praise of Dot and 
Dime, nor does it deserve that much harm 
should be said of it. It is a story of Texan 
homestead life, and the humours of house- 
niggers. We have not found the humours 
very humorous, but other people may per- 
haps be more fortunate. G. Sarnrspury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A Practical Handbook to the principal Schools 
of England. A handy Guide for the use of Parents, 
Guardians, and others interested in the Education 
of Boys. Edited by Charles Eyre Pascoe. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.) This isa useful and well-in- 
tended but not wholly satisfactory book. It 
gives in a small compass particulars respecting 
forty-two of the great schools; lists of their 
governing bodies, and masters; brief summaries 
of their history and traditions; together with 





regulations as to age of admission, fees, scholar- 
ships, exhibitions, and special privileges. But the 
list of schools appears to have been selected some- 
what capriciously and on no intelligible principle. 
To the seven great foundations which have been 
dealt with under the Public Schools Act, the 
author has very properly added a few—such as 
Sherborne, Dulwich, St. Paul’s, Uppingham, 
Durham, and Birmingham—of the older and 
richer endowed schools of the highest rank. 
Why, however, schools of the rank of Warring- 
ton, Bromsgrove, and Berkhampstead, should 
be included and elaborately described in a list 
of this kind, while Tiverton, Reading, Chester, 
Carlisle, Taunton, and Sedbergh, are omitted, it 
is difficult to understand. In the county of 
Yorkshire only one endowed grammar school, that 
of Richmond, is referred to in this book, while of 
the greater and more ancient schools of St. Peter's, 
York, and of Leeds; and of the lately reconsti- 
tuted and important foundations of Bradford, 
Giggleswick, and Doncaster, no mention what- 
ever is made. The choice of proprietary schools 
for the purpose of this list is of a similarly 
hap-hazard character. That Clifton, Marlborough, 
and Cheltenham, should find an honoured place 
in such a compendium as this is to be expected ; 
but that Leamington, Bradfield, and Brighton 
should also be included, while Malvern, Trent, 
Blackheath, to say nothing of the whole group of 
great schools founded by Mr. Woodard, should be 
altogether omitted, may excite the reasonable sur- 
prise of anyone who desires to find in this book 
a comprehensive view of the resources available 
for higher education in England. The entire 
absence of all mention of those schools which 
prepare boys for the universities, and which are 
chiefly frequented by the sons of wealthy Noncon- 
formists, such as Mill Hill, Amersham, the Wesley 
College, Sheffield, and the great schools of the 
Society of Friends, may, perhaps, be accounted 
for on the theory that these institutions do not 
largely concern the — ublic. But, even with 
regard to the schools included in the author's list, 
the information given, though in most cases a 
careful and needlessly elaborate reproduction of 
the official programme or prospectus issued by the 
authorities, fails to give some of the information 
which a judicious parent would most anxiously 
seek—e.g. the author furnishes no information 
even approximately respecting the number of 
scholars in the school, a point of great import- 
ance in forming a judgment. Noris it clear in all 
cases whether the school has a constitution under 
the Public Schools Act, or the Endowed Schools 
Act; or whether it remains subject to the original 
statutes of the instrument of foundation. The 
lists of governors are also somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Under many modern schemes the governing bodies 
of the schools are partly nominated by the univer- 
sities, partly by the masters, and partly by various 
local authorities, and a complete list of governors 
ought to show in every case how they have been 
severally chosen; whereas in this book the names 
are indiscriminately mixed, and no guidance is 
afforded as to the manner in which the various 
governing bodies are constituted. We have thus 
indicated some of the chief defects, which, in the 
event of the republication of this handbook, would 
deserve the consideration of its author; but it is 
right to add that as a first experiment in the per- 
formance of a somewhat difficult task, Mr. Pas- 
coe’s effort appears to us to have considerable 
merit ; and that even in its present form the in- 
formation he has given is trustworthy, methodi- 
cally and compactly arranged, and unquestionably 
serviceable. 


A Manual of Politeness and Good Manners for 
use in National Rate-Supported Schools (Paisley: 
Alexander Gardner) aims at an object the de- 
sirableness of which will be universally admitted. 
The author’s mode of achieving the intended re- 
sult is, however, to say the least, somewhat 
curious. His book is cast into the form of a 
catechism—probably the worst form ever devised 





for impressing either the conscience or the under- 


standing of a little child—and his questions and 
answers are generally constructed in such a way 
that all the good sentiments are to be uttered by 
the teacher, while the little pupil has nothing to 
do but express his respectful acquiescence. One 
might have thought that by this time the elements 
of the art of questioning were understood even 
by the humblest teachers, and that a question to 
which the only answer is “ Yes” or “No” was 
generally admitted to be for teaching purposes no 
question, and to serve no useful purpose whatever. 
Yet in this manual we have teacher and child 
solemnly conversing thus :— 

“ Q. Is untruthfulness or lying a low and degrad- 
ing vice, repugnant to conscience, punishable by law, 
and universally abhorred and condemned ?—A. Yes. 

“ Q. Is smoking of tobacco by children or young 
persons a vicious, disgusting, offensive, and injurious 
habit to be carefully avoided ?—A. It is. 

“@Q. Area child’s prospects in life influenced on 
leaving school and seeking employment by his or her 
character ?—A, Yes. This must be. 

“*Q. Is the use of foul indecent words or expres- 
sions, and coarse, violent, or abusive language totally 
inconsistent with good manners?—A. Yes. . 

“ Q. In speech are the natives of some other coun- 
tries more polite and courteous than Scotchmen gene- 
rally ?—A. Yes. 

““Q. Has the interchange of politeness between the 

lower orders in other countries the effect of maintain- 
ing cordiality and friendliness among them ?—A, It 
must necessarily have such an effect.” 
It must not be supposed, however, that the duty of 
the catechumen is always limited to that of furnish- 
ing an echo to these admirable sentiments. Some- 
times he is expected to utter on his own behalf 
language of no less weight and appropriateness: 
e.g. 2— 

“ Q. Why should those above you in rank be special 
objects of your respect and obedience?—A. Because, 
among other reasons, rank or dignity of station is in this 
free country attainable by the meanest subject, and 
being thus a national reward, those who gain it, and 
all who through them succeed to dignity and duly 
maintain it, have a claim to honour and respect. 

“© Q. What are the general advantages to the pos- 
sessor of politeness or good breeding in conduct or 
speech ?—A. Such manners conciliate those in higher 
stations, bring us up nearer to their social standard, 
never injure, but invariably tend to promote our in- 
terests and our advancement in life.” 

We do not know whether the author seriously 
intends that sentences of this kind shall be given 
to children to be learned by heart. If so, we can 
scarcely imagine a more mischievous use to which 
to put the merely verbal memory. But, even asa 
book to be read, the manual is utterly worthless, 
owing to the tone of moral falsetto which pervades 
it; to the author's curious ignorance of the kind of 
language which is appropriate to children; and to 
his inability to form a true ideal of a really 
well-mannered and loveable child, without self- 
consciousness or self-conceit. A more beautiful 
sight is rarely to be seen than a well-ordered 
happy school, in which little children are trained 
to respect themselves and others; to feel the 
beauty of order and of obedience to law, and yet to 
retain all the natural grace and freedom which are 
the charm of youth. Such a picture is not un- 
frequent in our best elementary schools, And 
every honest attempt to render the realisation of 
it easier deserves in one sense a respectful wel- 
come. But the last of all the devices by which it 
can be realised is the manufacture of predeter- 
mined dialogues between teacher and pupil, in 
which the one is made to utter language which in 
his mouth is certainly priggish and unreal, and 
the other becomes a prosy pedant, of a peculiarly 
offensive type. 


History of Nepal, translated from the Parbatiya 
by Munshi Shew Shunker Singh and Pundit Shri 
Gunanand: with an Introductory Sketch of the 
Country and People of Nepal. By the Editor, 


Daniel Wright, M.A., M.D., late Surgeon-Major 
H.M. Indian Medical Service, and Residency 
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Surgeon at Kathmandi. (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press.) This History will be of more value 
and interest to experts in Oriental annals than 
to English readers generally. The style of the 
manuscript from which it is a translation is 
hardly suited to the literary taste of the day. 
Brevity without terseness, and pithiness without 
pungency are insufficient to render attractive a 
monotonous record of bloody reigns, wanting in 
landmarks of contemporary history, and belonging 
rather to mythology than matter-of-fact. Hven 
when we have reached the commencement of the 

t hundred years, and we find the Gorkha 
Souny ruling in Nepal, the horrors have not 
ceased. In about a.p. 1770 Raja Prithwinardyana 
is the principal figure on the stage. The follow- 
ing extract will show the kind of man he is :— 
“Because Surpratap Sah [his brother] had lost 
one of his eyes in the war with the people of 
Kirtipur,” this enlightened monarch “ ordered the 
nose of every male in that town, above twelve 
years of age, to be cut off.” The noses, we 
further learn, weighed about 80 Ibs., and no less 
than 865 obnoxious persons were thus mutilated. 
In the reign of Girban-juddha Vikram Sah 
(a.D. 1814) the war broke out with the British, 
but, according to the work under notice, “ de- 
priving them of wisdom, the Raja saved his 
country. Then, calling the British gentlemen, he 
made peace with them, and allowed them to live 
near Thambahil.” There is no other allusion than 
this to the prevalent power in India, although the 
chronicle is brought up to 1834, five years after 
the birth of the reigning king, Sri Surendra 
Vikram Sah. There is, however, much to be said 
in favour of the book. It is most useful as an 
aid to the historian of the Indian Empire, and 
the name and character of the translator are 
guarantees that it is genuine. The volume is ad- 
mirably illustrated; the Introduction is clear, 
comprehensive, and instructive ; and the Appendix 
is valuable and interesting. 


The Portrait. Vol.I. (Provost and Co.) One 
or two separate issues of the Portrait have been 
noticed in the AcaDEMY as they have appeared. 
The first volume, now before us, contains not only 
the photographs on a large scale of nine known 
men, but also brief memoirs of these men. If it 
is desirable—and it is indeed unavoidable—that the 
public should crave to possess the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of people it hears about, in their habit, 
as they live, itis well that likenesses so good as 
the present ones should be available; and if it is 
likewise not to be avoided that the public should 
seek to hear a little about the lives of its known 
men, it is well that their biographies should be 
done with the neatness which marks most of those 
in'the Portrait, There is no personal gossip, and 
thus, indeed, an element of not unnatural curiosityis 
removed, but the facts are generally marshalled 
with care, and in one or two cases the criticism is 
at least on a par with that to be met with in the 
average review. The publishers are to be com- 
mended for having in most cases committed the 
brief biographies to competent hands. The book 
may lie without offence on the tables of those who 
are curious to know in what year Mr. Tennyson 
gained the prize for “Timbuctoo,” and how 
Richard Wagner began his music-making. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE learn that the Syndics of the University 
Press, Cambridge, have invited Mr. J. Bass Mul- 
linger to continue his History of the University. 
It is proposed that the next volume shall include 
the period 1535-1700. With the Reformation 
Cambridge history gains greatly in interest and 
importance, from its close connexion with the 
theological and religious contests of the time, 
while in the seventeenth century it becomes inti- 
mately related to the philosophic and scientific 
movements throughout Europe. 





WE are glad to hear that at its last annual 
commencement (June 13), Columbia Oollege, 
New York City, conferred the honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon Colonel Joseph L. Chester, in recog- 
nition of his literary services, especially with 
reference to his work The Registers of Westminster 
Abbey. 


THE sixth volume of the late Mr. Lane’s Arabic 
Lexicon is expected to appear at the beginning of 
next month. The editor, Mr. 8. Lane Poole, has 
written a short memoir of Mr. Lane, which will 
be prefixed to this volume, 


Messrs. Marcus WaRrD AND Co. will shortly 
issue in one volume a novel by Miss Bramston, 
entitled Em. 


Mr. ©. H. Poors, of Pailton, Rugby, is engaged 
in editing for the English Dialect Society a 
Glossary of Staffordshire (archaic) words, and 
will be glad to receive any help which our readers 
may be able to give him. 


_ Mr. Witt1am RENDLE proposes to issue at the 
end of the present year the first part of his 
Papers relating to Old Southwark, to be entitled 
Old Southwark and its People. Mr. Rendle 
writes :— 

‘*T have been so fortunate as to find in the Record 
Office a sketch or map of Southwark, or at least the 
greater part of it, very suitable to my purpose. I 
suppose it is the oldest in existence; it is rudel; 
drawn, and beyond doubt authentic. At the first it 
may have been used for official purposes only—what 
we might call an office copy. The rudest possible 
indications of places, most of them known, and many 
remarkable, appear in this sketch of, say, 1546. ‘Phe 
names in the quaint hand and spelling of the time I 
have had copied in facsimile by a skilled professional 
hand, and affixed to the map—a tracing of my own— 
the whole being reduced to the size of the paper it is 
to stand text to. It is trustworthy and exact, and 
will serve very well as an opening paper. It will, 
moreover, enable me to introduce details promising 
to be very interesting to those who like such things, 
and it will make them very fairly acquainted with 
Old Southwark. To take only six of the inscripticns 
as specimens of what the map or sketch contains: I 
note here Bartholburch (Battlebridge, of Tooley 
Street), The Tabete (Tabard), Marye Madelene 
Church (Bermondsey), Sente Toulies Church (St. 
Olave’s), The Maner Place (Brandon’s Palace). A 
boundary in three or four places, thus indicated, 
‘ Hyer endeth the lyberte off the mayre and beghin- 
neth the kyng,’ which explains itself. One more, 
Dedméplace (Deadman’s Place); the earliest notice 
in Cunningham is 1604.” 

The price of the first part will be nine shillings, 
and subscribers should communicate with Mr. 
Rendle, Treverbyn, Forest Hill, S.E, The under- 
taking has our best wishes. 


Dr. Ricoarp Morris is engaged upon a shilling 
Exercise Book to accompany his well-known 
Primer of English Grammar. It will be pub- 
ey early in September by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Tue death is announced of Friedrich Wilhelm 
Hacklinder, a prolific novelist and dramatic 
author. He was born at Burtscheid, near Aachen, 
in 1816, and began life as an apprentice in a linen- 
draper’s shop. To escape from this irksome con- 
dition he entered the Prussian army, and it was 
during his short military life that he collected the 
materials for his best and most successful book, 
Bilder aus dem Soldatenleben im Frieden, published 
in 1841. It was followed by a collection of 
Oriental sketches called ‘ Daguerrotypes” and 
written during a journey to the East. A pendant 
of his first work, Soldatenleben im Kriege, de- 
scriptive chiefly of Radetzki’s Italian campaign, 
appeared in 1849. Of his numerous novels, Der 
neue Don Quixote and Die dunkle Stunde deserve 
especial mention. As a dramatist, also, Hack- 
liinder earned considerable reputation, and his 
Secret Agent made the round of the German 
stages. An easy conversational style and consi- 
derable power of humorous delineation are the 





chief merits of his work. But he was wanting in 
depth and artistic finish. Several of Hacklinder’s 
works have been translated into English. During 
the latter part of his life Hacklander lived at 
Stuttgart, where for a time he held an important 
Court appointment. 


Messrs. Witt1AmM CoLtins, Sons anv Oo., will 
immediately publish a series of Scripture Reading 
Books for the use of Day and Sunday Schools, 
edited by Canon Ridgway, of the Culham Train- 
ing College. 


Messrs, A. Brown AND Co., of Aberdeen, will 
publish in October next the first volume of a 
History of Civilisation in Scotland, by Mr. John 
Mackintosh. It begins with the earliest traces of 
man in Scotland, and comes down to the end of 
the fifteenth century. The work will be complete 
in five volumes. 


A sECcoND edition of Songs of Killarney, by Mr. 
A. Perceval Graves, will be shortly issued by 
Messrs. Daldy, Isbister and Co., to whom the 
book has been transferred. ~ 


WE understand that a posthumous work on the 
Calendar, by the late Bishop of Meath (Dr. 
Butcher), is now nearly ready for publication. 
The book is in part historical, but in the main 
deals with the theory and construction of our 
present Church Calendar. For this purpose it is 
necessary to consider, first, the measurement of 
time and intervals of time in general, and, 
secondly, the determination of certain specially 
defined points of time. In this last connexion 
the problem of finding Easter receives an elaborate 
treatment, proportioned to the important position 
held by that festival no less in the civil than in 
the ecclesiastical year. We may, indeed, hope 
that in some distant future Christendom will 
agree to fix Easter to one definite Sunday: but 
till then the theoretical and. practical aspects of 
the present Church Calendar must possess far 
more than a speculative interest. The book will 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. 


A NovEL edited by Sir Garnet Wolseley, en- 
titled Marley Castle, will shortly be published by 
Messrs, Remington and Co. 


Tue Temps announces that the Prefect of the 
Seine, M. Ferdinand Duval, is effecting an inter- 
change of publications relating to civic adminis- 
tration, &c., with the principal cities of Europe 
and America, with a view to form a library of 
documents from all countries relating to municipal 
questions. M. Duval’s suggestion has been favour- 
ably received by the authorities of London, Rome, 
Naples, ‘Florence, Brussels, Vienna, Geneva, 
Berne, &c. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen on June 24, aged seventy-three. He was 
the son of Robert Owen, and in 1823 he accom- 
panied his father to America, where he became 
an active politician. He took a prominent part 
in organising the Smithsonian Institution. Among 
his best-known works are New Views of Society, 
Footfalls on the Boundaries of Another World, 
and The Wrong of Slavery, the Right of Emancei- 
pation, 

In the ninth number of the American Library 
Journal Mr. Pendleton continues his most useful 
hints on the organisation of libraries in small 
towns, and Mr. Dewey describes an elaborate 
accession-catalogue, devised by a committee of 
the American Library Association. The thorough- 
ness with which Mr. Cutter edits the bibliographi- 
cal section is almost beyond praise. 


A sPECIALIsT in his own branch of literature— 
that of the rich field of German devotional 
poetry—has just passed away in the person of 
Prof. Karl Ernst Philipp Wackernagel. He died 
at Dresden on June 20, in his seventy-seventh 
year. In addition to his various monographs on 
Luther, Paul Gerhardt, Johann Heermann, and 
others, as poets of the “ Kirchenlied,” he published 
two great monumental works on German Hymno- 
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logy in its entirety—Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 
a collection of the German Church song from the 
earliest times to the seventeenth century ; and his 
exhaustive Bibliographie des Kirchenliedes. To 
these works we owe Miss Winkworth’s Christian 
Singers of Germany. 


Tue Historische Gesellschaft of the canton of 
Aargau held its annual meeting a few days ago at 
Zofingen, under the presidency of the venerable Dr. 
Augustin Keller, the friend of George Grote, and 
one of the foremost figures in Swiss politics from 
the period of the Sonderbund to that of the formal 
constitution of the Swiss Old Catholic Church, 
The Aryovia, the serial of the society, is among 
the very best of the many cantonal archaeological 
publications of Switzerland ; we here gratefully add 
that it is one of those which has been uninter- 
ruptedly supplied to the British Museum Library. 
There are now nine goodly volumes. The most 
interesting part of the transactions was the read- 
ing of a paper by the librarian of Zofingen, Herr 
Albert Schumann, a pupil of Waitz, Droysen, 
Dahlmann, and Lappenberg, on the literary history 
of Zofingen, the old Tobintum of the Seanms 
Prof. Rochholz and the other speakers and writers 
also confined themselves to the topography, 
archaeology, and history of the interesting Wig- 
gerthal. The library at Zofingen has a few manu- 
scripts of English origin belonging to the Eliza- 
bethan age, among others a letter in Latin from 
the Queen herself to Johann Sturm, written from 
Bath in 1574 (“e civitate nostra Thermarum ”), 
with her autograph at the beginning instead of 
the end. 


In the Débats of July 4, M. Léouzon-le-Duc 
gives some interesting information with regard to 
the French MSS. preserved in the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburg. They were removed from the 
National Archives at the taking of the Bastille and 
the sack of the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, 
and collected by a Russian agent named Dubrowski, 
who sold them in 1805 to the Emperor Alexander I. 
Among them are many historical and diplomatic 
documents of great importance, and a large collec- 
tion of papers relating to the private history of the 
Bastille. 


Pror. M. J. bE Gorse has just issued a second 


prospectus of the projected edition of Tabari, in 
which he says :— 


‘** When the [first] prospectus was written, we had 
still a hope, though a faint one, that a complete copy 
of the work existed in one of the libraries of Medina. 
The rumour as to the existence of such a copy has 
now been proved to be unfounded. . . . Happily this 
ill luck was counterbalanced by the discovery of 
manuscripts the existence of which had remained 
unknown tous... . As the study of the text pro- 
ceeded, it became manifest that some portions of the 
work were too extensive for the persons to whom they 
had been allotted. We therefore resolved, at a 
meeting of the collaborators at Tiibingen, to invite 
three more Orientalists to join our committee, Prof. 
Prym, M. Ignazio Guidi and M. Stanislas Guyard, 
all of whom gladly complied with our request. The 
preparation of the text is now apportioned as 
follows :—First Series: Introduction, history of the 
patriarchs, prophets and early kings, Dr. J. Barth, of 
Berlin ; Period of the Sasanides, Prof. Th. Noldeke, of 
Strassburg ; Life of Mohammed, Prof. 0. Loth, of 
Leipzig; Reign of the four ‘righteous’ Khalifas, 
Prof. kK. Prym, of Bonn. Second Series: History of 
the Omaiyades, A.H. 40-65, Prof. H. Thorbecke, of 
Heidelberg ; ditto, AH. 65-99, M. I. Guidi, of Rome: 
ditto, A.H. 100-130, Dr. D. H. Miiller, of Vienna. 
Third Series: History of the ’Abbasides, A.H. 131_ 
159, Dr. Max Griinert, of Prague ; ditto, A.H. 159-218, 
M. Stanislas Guyard, of Paris; ditto, AH. 218-302, 
Prof. M. J. de Goeje, of Leiden. At the same meeting 
we agreed upon the method of preparing the text and 
the manner of publishing the work. As it seems pro- 
bable that the Annals will be in some demand in 
Moslem countries, we resolved to try whether we 
could find types agreeable both to European and 
Oriental taste. Our choice fell upon those employed 
at Beirit. We determined also, according to the 
judicious advice of Prof. Gildemeister, to add to each 





volume a detailed table of the contents in a modern 
language, and to conclude the whole by accurate in- 
dexes and a glossary of notable words and expres- 
sions, together with an Introduction, containing a 
biography of the author and a description of the 
MSS. The preparation of the text of the first parts 
of each series is now so far advanced that we hope 
to be able to commence printing in the beginning of 
1878. Dr. D. H. Miiller has been intrusted with the 
difficult task, which he has just completed, of colla- 
ting the manuscripts of Constantinople, so far as these 
parts are concerned. 

“Our appeal for assistance has not been fruitless. 
. . - Though we have got sufficient means to com- 
mence the impression, we are far from having enough 
to cover the expenses of the whole publication. 
According to a moderate computation, 2,000/. will 
suffice. Upto the present time about half of this 
sum has been contributed. 

“As the price of the work ought not to exceed 
eight shillings for each half-volume of 320 pages, a 
considerable number of copies must be sold to repay 
the cust of printing. . . . Consequently we invoke 
once more the aid of all who think our enterprise en- 
titled to their support either by contributing to the 
Tabari fund, or by subscribing for one or more 
copies.” 


Tue Revue Historique for July is especially in- 
teresting to English readers. M. Bémont con- 
tributes an important article on Simon de 
Montfort’s government in Gascony (1248-1253), 
This part of Earl Simon’s career has been very 
slightly investigated by his biographers, and 
M. Bémont has carefully examined the documents 
at Paris, and in the British Museum, with a view 
to supplying the deficiency. The general result 
of his discoveries is to show that Earl Simon 
behaved with extreme and unjustifiable rigour in 
Gascony ; he wished to rule by breaking down all 
resistance. M. Goll concludes his examination of 
the authenticity of Les Ambassades et Négotiations 
du Comte d’Estrades, published in Amsterdam, 
1718. He examines especially the account of his 
relations with William II. of Orange, and Orom- 
well, and also the negotiations relative to the sale 
of Dunkirk. M. Goll establishes the falsity of 
some of the documents, and pronounces others 
doubtful. He is of opinion that the book itself 
was got together to meet a sudden demand, and 
that the documents were hurriedly collected from 
various sources, and were badly edited with con- 
jectural additions. Future researches only can 
establish the truth of some statements which it 
contains. M. Quicherat publishes a new account 
of Jeanne d’Arc, from a manuscript in the library 
of La Rochelle ; it was written by the town clerk 
of La Rochelle during the two years of Jeanne 
d’Arc’s career, and so has the authority of a con- 
temporary, though not of an eye-witness. It con- 
tains many valuable notices, and especially gives 
some account of Jeanne’s appearance and dress 
when first she came before the king: she had 
“robbe courte de gros gris noir, pour pourpoint 
noir, cheveux ronds et noirs, et un chappeau noir.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


We understand that, in consequence of the 
small response that has yet been made to the 
circular issued by the committee of the African 
Exploration Fund of the Royal Geographical 
Society, appealing to the public for support to 
enable them to prosecute systematic work in 
Africa, the committee has postponed indefinitely 
the sending out of any expedition under the con- 
trol of the society. 


THE most important paper in the Geographical 
Magazine for this month is a description of the 
relief of the Himalayan system of ranges and pla- 
teaus by Mr. Trelawney Saunders, drawn forth by 
the recent publication of some very inadmissible 
views by the Calcutta Review. The author has made 
this subject a special study for a number of years, 
and now, with the aid of a well-executed map, gives 
us what is at least a very lucid and unmistakeable 





conception of this grand feature of the Asiatic 
continent. As far as the Indian topographical 
survey work extends, the view here given admits 
of no question; in inner Tibet and Westen 
China, however, information as to elevation is ag 
yet exceedingly incomplete, and the continuation 
of the system in this direction depends to a great 
extent on probabilities; but Mr. Saunders has the 
merit of having placed his notion of the mountain 
relief of these regions in such a distinct form that 
its refutation or confirmation with the extension of 
accurate knowledge will be a matter of no difficulty, 
A sixteenth paper on the recent Arctic Expe- 
dition continues the accounts of the work done in 
the auxiliary sledge-parties, narrating the inter- 
esting journeys made by Lieut. Archer and Dr, 
Coppinger to survey Archer Fiord, and of Lieut, 
Fulford, to the great glacier of Petermann Fiord. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received at the Cape 
from Dr. Stewart and his party at Livingstonia, 
on Lake Nyassa, up to the end of February, 1877. 
The health of the party has been fairly good, and 
already Livingstonia is becoming an anti-slavery 
centre, numbers of fugitives coming into the 
settlement for protection, and being fed there 
daily in exchange for work at house-building, on 
roads, or in the fields. In the middle of February 
the first tusk of ivory was brought into the 
settlement, and bought by Mr. Cotterill for 141. 
Mr. Henderson established the Blantyre mission- 
station at the head of the navigation of the 
river Shire, about 3,000 feet above the sea, in 
1876. Blantyre is about three days’ march from 
Lake Shirwa, and two days from Pimbe, on the 
upper Shire, the place to which the Ilala steamer 
comes down from Livingstonia. 


Dr. ScHwEINFURTH sends an interesting note 
on the progress of the Nubian railroad to L’Ex- 
ploration of July 1. The construction of the 
Wadi Halfa railway towards El Ordeh (Dongola) 
makes slow but continued progress. The length 
of rail to be laid is 355 kilométres, and about a 
tenth part of this length is now in working order 
—that is, the portion between Wadi Halfa and 
Sigyaya in Wadi-Sarras. The work of construc- 
tion now centres in Sigyaya and Akacha, About 
6,000 workmen are employed. A bridge will be 
constructed near Koyeh over the Nile to El Ordeh 
on the left bank. It is well known that the Nile 
is navigable below Wadi Halfa to the Delta, and 
there is no intention at present of continuing the 
railway which terminates at Siout up to Assouan 
or Wadi Halfa. Beyond El Ordeh the Nile navi- 
gation is again free to Dabbeh, which is the point 
of departure for the caravans for Dongola and 
Darfur. The accomplishment of the work seems 
assured, notwithstanding the depressed financial 
position of Egypt. 


Mr. J. H. G. Sprrspury contributes to the 
South American Missionary Magazine for July an 
account of a recent journey to Chilecito, in the 
province of Rioja, Chile. Chilecito, it seems, is 

roperly the name of the whole district, the town 
eing known officially as Villa Argentina. The 
town is described as being like most South Ameri- 
can towns, and as yet in its infancy; but the 
beautiful foliage of the numerous trees relieves the 
monotony of mud walls and houses. There is 
plenty of running water from the sierras, and the 
whole district is well irrigated; in the sheltered 
spots formed in the ravines little villages have 
sprung up in every direction. The grapes and 
pomegranates of the locality are highly prized, and 
the wine is some of the best in the country. 
Maize, corn, rice, and tobacco are also largely 
cultivated. 


WE understand that the Admiralty have circu- 
lated privately a series of 107 photographs taken 
during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. 


Mr. T. B. Guanvirzz, of the Cape of Good 
Hope Government Emigration Office, has in pre- 
paration a guide-book to the Transvaal. 
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WE understand that steps are being taken in the 
United States to form an association for the pro- 
motion of the exploration and civilisation of 
Africa. 


Mr. Atrrep R. C. Setwyn, F.R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, has just 
issued, by authority of the Dominion Parliament, 
his Report of Progress for 1875-6, in which are 
described the surveys and investigations of the 
geological corps during that period. A consider- 
able portion of the volume, which contains twenty 
maps and illustrations, is devoted to particulars 
respecting the exploration of British Columbia. 


At the meeting of the International Commission 
of the African Association, held at Brussels a few 
days ago, it was resolved, in consequence of the 
favourable financial report by the treasurer, to 
commence operations without delay, and to send a 
first expedition from Zanzibar to Lake Tangan- 
yika, in order to establish stations there and in 
the region to the west, from which explorers may 
be despatched to examine the surrounding country. 


Messrs, P. S. D’Rozario anp Co., of Calcutta, 
announce the publication, under the supervision of 
Major H. Godwin-Austen, of the late Surgeon- 
Major T. C. Jerdon’s Birds of India, being a 
natural history of all the birds known to inhabit 
Continental India, with descriptions of the species, 
genera, families, tribes, and orders, and a brief 
notice of such families as are not found in India. 








THE NEW ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 


Ir has lately become known that General Cunning- 
ham had discovered some new inscriptions of 
Asoka, later than all his already known edicts, and 
containing a date expressed both in figures and in 
words. They will shortly appear in facsimile in 
volume i. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
the publication of which has been undertaken by 
General Cunningham ; but, as this work will be 
necessarily delayed, he has meanwhile generously 
allowed Dr. Buhler the use of his plates, thus 
enabling him to publish the texts, with a transla- 
tion of this important record, in the current num- 
ber for June, 1877, of the Indian Antiquary. The 
new edict, like the former ones, has been disco- 
vered in different places, and we thus have three 
closely-allied texts from Ripnith, Bairat, and 
Sahasram, each so supplementing the others as to 
remove most of the doubts, regarding either the 
text or its meaning, to which the difficulties of the 
dialect and the imperfections of the alphabet 
naturally give rise. The edict commences by 
stating that the inscriber, whose name and office 
are not given, and who simply calls himself “ the 
Beloved of the Gods,” had been a lay disciple or 
hearer—of what or of whom is not stated—for 
thirty-two years and a half without strenuous 
endeavour; but that since a year and more he had 
entered the order (samgha), and exerted himself 
strenuously. Dr. Biihler very happily compares 
the royal title “Beloved of the Gods” with 
the Roman epithet “ Augustus,” and with our 
modern expression “ By the grace of God.” It is 
constantly applied in the older edicts to Asoka, 
and was also used by his grandson Dasaratha and 
by Asoka’s contemporary King Tissa of Ceylon ; 
but it was not used, so far as is at present known, 
by later dynasties, or by anyone of lower rank 
than a king. As, therefore, Dasaratha reigned 
only seven years; as Asoka is known to have pub- 
lished others of his edicts by inscribing them on 
rocks; and as the alphabet used in these inscrip- 
tions is the same as that used in the other Asoka 
edicts to which this one refers, very few will be 
inclined to dispute Dr. Biihler’s conclusion that 
“the Beloved of the Gods” is none other than 
Asoka himself. It follows that the religion re- 
ferred to must be Buddhism; for whether Asoka 
at his accession was or was not a Jain, it is suf- 
ficiently clear from the Babhra Edict and the 
mission of his son Mahendra to Ceylon—to say 





nothing of the direct statements of the Ceylon 
chroniclers and commentators—that in his later 
years Asoka was a Buddhist. The edict then 
goes on apparently to say that during the time 
mentioned the gods hitherto held true in India 
have been made to seem delusions. The meaning 
of this clause is by no means certain ; but, what- 
ever it may mean, the edict adds that this effect 
was brought about, not by the inscriber’s great- 
ness, but by strenuous endeavour in accord- 
ance with a doctrine (which need not be 
here quoted) preached by the Vivutha 256 
years tole. These last words are the all- 
important ones; and they differ in the three 
texts: Sahasrim says, “ And this doctrine [was 
preached | by the Vivutha: two hundred and fifty- 
six, 256 Pers have past since.” Ripnath says, 
“The doctrine was preached [lit. made] by Vyutha; 
[there have elapsed] 256 [years] since the teacher 
abandoned his home [to become an ascetic].” 
The Bairat copy is here imperfect, and has only 
the figures 56. Vivutha and Vyutha seem to be 
different forms of the same word, dialectic 
varieties of the Sanskrit vivritta, the Pali vivatia, 
“he who has passed away;” and, though this 
epithet has not been found elsewhere — to 
Gautama, there can scarcely be a doubt but that 
the Buddha is here meant. It follows that he 
was alive 256 years before the thirty-fourth year 
after Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism, which took 
place in the seventh or eighth year after his ac- 
cession—that is, about 256 B.c., or perhaps a few 
years later. As the Buddha abandoned his home 
fifty-one or fifty-two years before his death, the 
date of the latter event would thus be fixed in 
426 B.c., or perhaps a few years later (256—354 
+ 256 — 52). Dr. Biihler, however, takes the 
word vivdsa—which has been rendered above, in 
accordance with classical usage, “ abandoning 
his home”—in the sense of “departing from 
life” (a sense in which the word has not 
hitherto been found); and he places Asoka’s 
accession between 250 and 261 B.c. He thus 
finds in the edict an authority for placing the 
Buddhist era between 482 and 471 B.c.; and 
he further holds that authority conclusive. There 
can be no question that it is the most important 
authority we yet have; but it will be apparent 
that its meaning is not quite so clear as one could 
wish ; and, if clear, it would be conclusive, not as 
to the actual fact, but as to the belief regarding 
that fact currently held by orthodox Buddhists in 
Asoka’s time. 

The rest of the inscription is rather of philo- 
logical than historical interest, but I would ven- 
ture to suggest that the opening sentence regard- 
ing the devas may mean that those gods in 
Jambudvipa who had hitherto held aloof from 
men had been caused to mingle with them, just 
as Nissanka Malla, king of Ceylon, records the joy 
and enthusiasm for Buddba awakened in him by 
the news that Buddhist deities (Bauddha dewata- 
wan) had been holding communion with men 
(Ruwanwaeli Inscription, J, R. A. S. 1875). 

Dr. Biihler’s able analysis of the whole edict is 
another proof, though no new proof is wanted, 
of the high service being rendered to Oriental 
studies by the staff of contributors whom Mr. 
Burgess has attracted to the support of the Indian 
Antiquary.* T. W. Ruys Davips. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In Blackwood this month among the best papers 
are the notes of “ A Staff Officer on the Egyptian 
Campaign in Abyssinia ;” “ English Diplomacy,” 
by, it would seem, one of the craft, and one who 
does not disguise its failings, though he strongly 
objects to its being transformed into a paid ser- 
vice. Zhe literary article of the number is on 
“Heine,” though perhaps the charming paper, 





* The article can also be had in a separate re- 
print (Bombay : Education Society’s Press; London: 
Tribner and Co.), 





literary and legal, contributed obviously by an 
habitué of the Northern Circuit, on Lord Abinger, 
will be held by many to contest the claim to that 
exceptional rank. This reminiscence introduces 
us to many past judges, statesmen, and lawyers. 
Scarlett’s chief friends were Romilly, Wood, and 
Baynes. Canning, who succeeded him as a pupil 
with the second of these, became his chief when 
he was made Attorney-General in 1827. The 
paper ends with amusing revelations of the “ Grand 
Court of the Cireuit” and its pranks, among 
which are frequent references to Brougham as well 
as Scarlett, the “Quicksilver” and “Shuffle” of 
Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year. Lord Abinger’s 
unrivalled persuasiveness, even when he reached 
the judicial bench, so influenced his view of a 
case, though he was unconscious of a bias, that 
it was a current saying, “‘ When Scarlett is judge, 
the jury consists of thirteen.” 

In Fraser’s Magazine will be found one of the 
first demurrers to the identity of the “ Schlie- 
mannic Ilium” with that of Homer, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Simpson, who professes to have visited the 
scene of the doctor’s explorations with a predis- 
position to prefer the Hissarlik to the Bounarbashi 
site, but to have been led, by personal inspection, 
to the conviction that in the excavation where 
Dr. Schliemann considers that he has discovered 
the Scaean Gate, Priam’s Palace, and the Great 
Tower of Ilium, the vestiges of walls, of poor, 
small, and rude masonry, if of any masonry at all, 
are not compatible with the Cyclopean structures 
we might have expected ; that “the unhewn stones 
joined with earth,” which correctly in “ Troy and 
its Remains ” describe the Gate which Schliemann 
identifies with the Scaean, do not tally with the 
masonry of the supposed palace, which is con- 
structed of “earth with stones thrown and not 
built in,” according to Mr. Simpson; and that the 
Palace and Gate cannot have been contempor- 
aneous, as the former, says our objector, has been 
evidently built across the inner side of the latter. 
Dr. Schliemann, we make no doubt, will not be 
surprised that there should arise objectors to his 
discoveries, but will be prepared to meet them 
with corroboration of his views. It is to be 
noted that Mr. Simpson still leans to the Hissarlik 
site, though there are Cyclopean walls at Bounar- 
bashi, and is inclined to hope that to the eastward 
of the late excavations at Ilissarlik, in ground 
yet unexplored, older foundations and Cyclopean 
walls may yet be found. The subject might, 
perhaps, have been handled less sceptically, but 
the question is, of course, an open one. Among 
good papers in Fraser we note another in- 
stalment of ‘‘ Devonshire Quarter-Sessions under 
Charles II.,” developing statistics of the burden- 
some incidence of hearthmoney, charges for liber- 
ating English captives from Turkish or Moorish 
captivity; transportation as a definite sentence ; 
and the belief of the bench in witchcraft, with 
their mode of treating it by commitment to the 
assizes on the capital charge; a clever survey of 
Mr. W. Morris’s Sigurd and the “ Nibelungenlied ; ” 
and an essay, headed “A Peculiar Holiday,” 
which, though unsigned, bespeaks itself the work 
of A. K. H. B., and, what is more, one of his 
best in recent years. 

In the Cornhill Prof. A. W. Ward, of Owens 
College, Manchester, has a lively, interesting, 
and very scholarly lecture on a visit to Delphi, 
which illustrates our current knowledge from the 
classics with the results of recent personal obser- 
vation. Another curious paper is on Japanese 
Miniature Odes, the translations of which have, 
many of them, a singularly English vein of 
thought, though the author can but point out a 
single instance of “impersonation.” “ A Plea for 
certain Exotic Forms of Verse” is @ propos of Mr. 
Austin Dobson's recent Proverbs in Porcelain, 
and pleasantly discusses those poetic creations of 
“ old France ” which Mr. Dobson and his confréres 
seem likely to naturalise with success, the “rondel,” 
“rondeau,’ “ triolet,’ “ villanelle,” “ ballade,” 
and “chant royal,” the first three for jeux 
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desprit, or epigrams, the last three for grave or 
pathetic expression. Besides these articles we 
have two sprightly and clever essays, “ Laus 
Philistiae,” and an “ Apology for Idlers,” designed 
evidently as food for readers of cultivated wit and 
thought, and not, strictly speaking, for mediocrity 
in the concrete form, or for that British public 
whose organ, according to the author of “ Laus 
Philistiae,” is the Times. Some more like essays 


would happily diversify the pages of the Cornhill. 


In the July number of Mind Mr. Darwin pub- 
lishes some interesting psychological observations 
made on one of his children. The paper shows 
all the author’s nice care in selecting suitable 
points for observation, as well as his possession of 
a sufficient guiding apparatus of psychological 
principles. The particular infant observed ap- 
pears to have been generally precocious. Among 
many other curious facts recorded we may in- 
stance the child's expressing his anger when 
eleven months old by beating a wrong plaything 
given him ; his showing fear when four and a half 
months old at his father’s approaching him with 
his back towards him ; his recognising an image 
of his father in a mirror as such when less than 
two months old; and his experimenting in “ the 
dramatic art” when thirteen months old by pre- 
tending to be angry with his father in order to 
have the pleasure of a subsequent reconciliation. 
Mr. Darwin here and there suggests important 
psychological bearings of his facts, as in account- 
ing for the child’s fear of unfamiliar animal- 
shapes in the Zoological Gardens, in noting how 
much surprise enters into laughter, and in en- 
forcing the hypothesis that man previously to the 
acquisition of articulate sounds communicates his 
feelings and wants by means of notes falling into 
“a true musical scale.” Such carefully and in- 
telligently-made observations of infants as those 
of M. Taine and Mr. Darwin cannot fail to yield 
important psychological results. More particu- 
inde they may be expected to throw much light 
on the order of events in the mental development 
of the race. Next to Mr. Darwin’s paper in in- 
terest comes an account of contemporary French 
philosophy by Th. Ribot. The eclecticism of 
Cousin and his followers has lost its hold on the 
best French minds. The present philosophic 
movement is made up of several impulses, among 
which the most important are represented in the 
mystic spiritualism of M. Ravaisson and his 
school, a subtle metaphysical doctrine which has 
influenced but a few, the narrower form of Posi- 
tivism, its wider form as fixed by M. Littré, and its 
further modification by M. Taine, and we may 
add M. Ribot, oon the incorporation of the 
methods and results of recent English psy- 
chology, and, finally, the revival of the Kantian 
criticism by M. Renouvier. Outside these 
main currents of thought are to be found 
certain individual tendencies as illustrated in 
M. Vacherot, M. Renan, &c. The writer com- 
pletes his essay by an account of the position of 
philosophy in French education. Here the older 
spiritualism (eclecticism) though no longer a 
vital force in the national thought, strives very 
hard to maintain the official supremacy secured 
for it by Cousin. In the Ecole Normale, which 
prepares professors for the Lycées, its dominion 
has been seriously weakened by the introduction 
of the doctrines of M. Ravaisson. On the other 
hand, in the Lycées an official orthodox philosophy 
still holds its own, the professor being “ closely 
watched by the faculties, the State, the bishops, 
and the families.” Yet, even here, newer doc- 
trines are being studied under the form of historical 
expositions and discussions. A psychological 
paper of considerable merit is contributed by D. 
G. Thompson, who, following in the lines of recent 
English psychologists, seeks to elucidate the 
nature of belief by studying it in close connexion 
with cognition. Another thoughtful paper, by 
Carveth Read, deals with some Principles of Logic, 
The writer works out Mr. Herbert Spencer's con- 
ception of logic, which he defines as “ the science 





that investigates the most general conditions of 
the implication of relations.” The various prin- 
ciples thus reached, beginning with the three 
well-known axioms of Identity, Contradiction, 
and Excluded Middle, are then set forth by help 
of new symbols and new terms. The paper 
demands close attention, but will well reward the 
effort. The editor gives us an able review of the 
philosophical aspect of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s History 
of English Thought, in which the historian, while 
— in most respects, is charged with over- 
ooking the psychological movement represented 
by the series Locke, Berkeley, and Hartley (as 
distinguished from the series Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume), and also with offering an inadequate 
explanation of the supreme and uninterrupted 
direction of English philosophical activity in the 
last century into the line of ethical speculation. 
The practical bearings of psychology are repre- 
sented by a second paper on Education by Prof. 
Bain, which has valuable observations, but hardly 
deals adequately with some of the very difficult 
problems raised. A new feature in Mind, and 
one we cannot very cordially welcome, is an 
elaborate correspondence between Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. E. B. Tylor respecting a question 
of priority with which our readers are already 
familiar. 

Pror. OLirrorp’s article, on the Ethics of Reli- 
gion, in the Fortnightly Review is a rather un- 
satisfactory treatment of a very complex and 
difficult subject. The writer professes to discuss 
the moral influences of religion conceived as a 
set of doctrines, as a cult or system of ceremonies, 
and as a body of rules for men generally. His 
peculiar doctrine that to believe a proposition in 
the absence of adequate evidence is necessarily 
wrong enables him to deal summarily with the 
first question. Yet, allowing that unverified 
belief is always harmful, it might have been worth 
while to ask whether this mischief has not been 
far more than counterbalanced by the beneficial 
moral effects of certain religious ideas, The 
essayist does, indeed, make a pretence of examin- 
ing this side of religious doctrines, but his treat- 
ment of this subject is too partial, one suspects, to 
satisfy even the class of minds to which he 
appears to address himself. Still more hasty is 
Prof. Clifford’s discussion of religion as a source 
of moral rules. It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that, in certain stages of social development 
at least, the higher moral precepts could only en- 
force themselves under the guise of laws arising 
from a supernatural authority, The stress of the 
paper is laid on the influence of religion viewed as 
a cult, with which the writer identifies the insti- 
tution of priesthood. Arguing on “ certain broad 
principles of human life” which are “ true all 
along,” he contends that the influence of priest- 
hood in all ages, and under all forms, has been 
baneful. We can hardly suppose that this easy 
a priort mode of settling an historical question will 
prove convincing to many of Prof. Clifford’s 
readers. 

In the last two numbers of the Fortnightly 
Review Mr. J. H. Bridges has taken pains to 
make clear to outsiders how a Comteist looks at 
the recent attempts of physical speculation to 
explain the origin of the universe and of organic 
life by help of a few principles of space, matter, 
and motion. The synthesis which is to bind 
together and unite our scattered knowledge is not 
an objective but a subjective one—namely, that 
which aims at presenting “ such a clear conception 
of the order of the world as may suffice for the 
development of man’s powers, and for the guidance 
of his life.” This limitation of enquiry excludes 
all attempts to determine the origin of life asa 
whole, and of species, since the existing forms of 
life are approximately permanent in a period long 
enough to cover human society. To seek to settle 
what happened a million of years ago is on the 
level of absurdity with attempting to refute the 
Athanasian Creed. The difficulty which this kind 
of doctrine raises in the minds of the uninitiated 





is that of finding a competent authority for de- 
termining both what branches of enquiry are in 
their nature for ever destined to be unfruitful of 
certain results, and what branches can, in the 
outset, be safely said to have no bearing, direct or 
indirect, on human life. Questions which geology 
has determined with considerable accuracy would 
have seemed futile before the methods of the 
science had been discovered, and the question of 
the origin of species, which in the view of Mr. 
Bridges has no relation to human conduct, appears 
to others to be pregnant with the most important 
consequences with regard to men’s practical con- 
ceptions. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. F. Harrison has 
been seeking to expound another side of the Posi- 
tivist’s creed. He believes, it would appear, in a 
Soul (with a capital S$), and so is able to have his 
fling at Materialism. But when we come to ask 
what this imposing term stands for, we find that 
it is but one aspect of our organisation—as ety- 
mology tells us, it is breath, life, or, in more learned 
language, ‘the consensus of the human faculties.” 
One might ignorantly suppose that this consensus 
would disappear with the destruction of the bodily 
organisation in death; but this is not so. The 
activities of the organism do not terminate with 
death “except so far as they need fresh sensations 
and material organs.” The mental and moral 
powers are not dispersed at death; “they retain 
their unity, their organic character.” This being 
interpreted in the language of the plain man 
means that the objective results of our spiritual 
activity (which Mr. Harrison chooses. to call the 
activity itself) outlive us—no new doctrine, it will 
be said. After this confusion of plain fact and de- 
lusive metaphor, it is, of course, easy for Mr. 
Harrison to say that it is “a merely verbal ques- 
tion” whether this posthumous effect of our 
activity be the life of the Soul. Again, one is 
startled at learning that the desire for conscious 
individual life after death is a desire for “the 
senses and the body,” and so is “the true materi- 
alism.” We had imagined that the old aspiration 
for immortality in its highest forms was exactly 
a desire for something super-sensuous, for the 
realisation of the highest spiritual activities in 
their fullness and purity. The new religious aspi- 
ration which Mr. Harrison seeks to recommend 
may be the highest impulse of which our minds 
are capable; yet it may be just as well not to try 
to give it a fictitious value either by darkening its 
object, and so its real nature, by figurative talk, 
or by misrepresenting the older religious aspira- 
tions with which it is to compete. 








LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS, 


Unver the heading “A True Treasure-Trove,” 
the New York World of June 25-6 publishes 
some letters from John Keats to his brother 
George, who settled in America in 1818, We 
have reason to believe that these letters, or at 
least the greater part of them, were sent by George 
Keats to Lord Houghton at the time he was 
writing his first edition of the Life of Keats. 
Considerable portions of them appear in that work, 
but they still contain much original matter, in- 
cluding the two pieces of verse here given. At 
any rate the details of the family of the 
poet are undoubtedly interesting. They are 
forwarded by a correspondent, who writes 
from Louisville, Ky., under date of June 21:— 
“Tt is possibly not generally known that nearly 
all of the relatives of John Keats live here, but 
with two or three exceptions such is the fact, and 
I need no apology for telling the readers of the 
World something of Keats’s surviving family and 
the relics they have of him. John Keats was 
the eldest of four children. He had two brothers, 
George and Thomas, and one sister, Fanny. 


Thomas (or Tom, as he was always called in his 
family), after a lingering consumption, died before 
the poet. Fanny married Sefior Llanos, an ac- 
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complished Py gentleman of liberal politics, 
the author of Don Esteban, Sandoval, the Free- 
mason, and other spirited illustrations of the 
modern history of the Peninsula, and for some 
time the representative of the Spanish Government 
at Rome. Sefiora Llanos is still living at Madrid, 
and has ason, Juan Llanos i Keats, who is a 
painter of some distinction. These are the only 
members of the family living, except the descend- 
ants of George Keats, who came to this country 
in 1818. . . . Mr. George Keats, after coming to 
[the United States] with his young wife, evidently 
changed his mind about farming, for from Phila- 
delphia he went to Pittsburg and thence down 
the Ohio River to Cincinnati, and, Jater, to Louis- 
ville. Here, upon what seems to have been the 
recommendation of the ornithologist Audubon, he 
took part in founding a colony, which turned out 
like Martin Chuzzlewit’s ‘Eden.’ From this 
investment of his small fortune losses only accrued, 
and he found himself ina very short time without 
resources, except what remained in England from 
his father’s [should rather be ‘ mother’s”] .un- 
settled estate. This was a great blow to the 
young people, and I transcribe for you a letter of 
John Keats to his brother on the subject. It 
is written in the form of a journal, and, on ac- 
count of the insight it gives into the personal 
life of the writer, is of no small interest.” (We 
add a few words of explanation in brackets.) 


** Winchester, September, Friday [1819]. 


“My Dear Grorce: I was closely employed in 
reading and composition in this place, whither I had 
come from Shanklin for the convenience of a library, 
when I received your last, dated July 24. You will 
have seen by the short letter I wrote from Shanklin 
how matters stand between us and Mrs.-: Jennings 
{Jennings was the family name of Keats’s mother]. 
They had not at all moved, and I knew no way of 
overcoming the inveterate obstinacy of our affairs. On 
receiving your last I immediately took a place in the 
same night’s coach for London. Mr. Abbey [Keats’s 
guardian] behaved extremely well to me, appointed 
Monday evening at 7 to meet me, and observed that 
he should drink tea at that hour. I gave him the 
enclosed note, and showed him the last leaf of yours 
to me. He really appeared anxious about it; pro- 
mised he would forward your money as quickly as 
possible. I think I mentioned that Walton was dead. 
He will apply to Mr. Glidden, the partner, endeavour 
to get rid of Mrs. Jennings’s claim, and be expeditious. 
He has received an answer to my letter to Fry—that is 
something. 

“ We are certainly in a very low estate. I say we, for 
Tam in such a situation that were it not for the assist- 
ance of Brown and Taylor I must be as badly off as 
a man can be [Charies Armitage Brown, Keats’s 
particular friend, and Taylor, publisher of Endymion]. 
I could not raise any sum by the promise of any 
poem—no, not by the mortgage of my intellect. We 
must wait a little while. I really have hopes of 
success. I have finished a tragedy, which if it 
succeeds will enable me to sell what I may have in 
manuscript to a good advantage [the tragedy of 
Otho the Great, written by Keats and Charles 
Armitage Brown]. I have passed my time in read- 
ing, writing and fretting—the last I intend to give 
up and stick to the othertwo. They are the only 
chances of benefit to us. Your wants will be a fresh 
spur tome. I assure you you shall more than share 
what I can get, whilst I am still young—the time 
may come when age will make me more selfish. I 
have not been well-treated by the world—and yet I 
have, eapitally well. I do not know a person to 
whom so many purse-strings would fly open as to 
me—if I could possibly take advantage of them, 
which I cannot do, for none of the owners of these 
purses are rich. 

“Your present situation I will not suffer myself 
to dwell upon—when misfortunes are so real we are 
glad enough to escape them and the thought of them. 
I cannot help thinking Mr. Audubon a dishonest man. 
Why did he make you believe that he was a man of 
property? How is it his circumstances have altered 
80 suddenly? In truth I do not believe you fit to 
deal with the world, or at least the American world. 
But, good God, who can avoid these chances? You 
have done your best. Take matters as coolly as you 





can, and, confidently expecting help from England, 
act as if no help was nigh. 

“Mine, I am sure, is a tolerable tragedy; it 
would have been a bank to me if, just as I had 
finished it, I had not heard of Kean’s resolution to 
go to America. That was the worst news I could 
have had. There is no actor can do the prin- 
cipal character besides Kean. At Covent Garden 
there is a great chance of its being damn’d. Were it 
to succeed even there, it would lift me out of the 
mire. I mean the mire of a bad reputation which is 
continually rising against me. My name with the 
literary fashionables is vulgar; I am a weaver-boy 
to them. A tragedy would lift me out of this mess. 
And mess it is, as far as regards our pockets. But be 
not cast down any more thanI am. [I feel I can bear 
real ills better than imaginary ones. Whenever I 
find myself growing vaporish I rouse myself, wash 
and put on a clean shirt, brush my hair and clothes, 
tie my shoestrings neatly, and, in fact, Adonize as if 
I were going out—then, all clean and comfortable, I 
sit down to write. This I find the greatest relief. 
Besides, I am becoming accustomed to the privation 
of the pleasures of sense. In the midst of the world 
I live like a hermit. I have forgot how to lay plans 
for enjoyment of any pleasure. I feel that I can bear 
anything, any misery, even imprisonment, so long 
as Ihave neither wife nor child. Perhaps you will 
say yours are your only comfort—they must be. 

“TI returned to Winchester the day before yesterday, 
and am now here alone. On Monday morning I went 
to Walthamstow. Fanny looked better than I had 
seen her for some time. She complains of not hear- 
ing from you, appealing to me as if it was half my 
fault. I had been so long in retirement that London 
appeared a very odd place. I could not make out I 
had so many acquaintance, and it was a whole day 
before I could feel among men. I had another 
strange sensation, there was not one house I felt any 
pleasure to call at. Reynolds [John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, poet and essayist, whose sister married 
Thomas Hood] was in the country, and, saving 
himself, I am prejudiced against all that family. 
Dilke and his wife and child were in the country. 
Taylor was at Nottingham. I was out, and every- 

y was out. I walk’d about the streets as 
in a strange land. Price was the only one at 
home. I passed some time with him. I know him 
better since we have livd a month together in the 
Isle of Wight. He is the most sensible and even 
wise man I know; he has a few John Bull preju- 
dices, but they improve him. His illness is at times 
alarming. We are great friends, and there is no one 
I like to pass a day with better. Martin call’d in to 
bid him good-bye before he set out for Dublin. If 
you would like to hear one of his jokes, here is one 
which at the time we laughed at a good deal. A 
Miss ——, with three young ladies, one of them Mar- 
tin’s sister, had come a-gadding in the Isle of Wight, 
and took for a few days a cottage opposite ours. We 
dined with them one day, and, as I was saying, they 
had fish. Miss —— said she thought they tasted of 
the boat. ‘No,’ says Martin very seriously, ‘ they 
haven’t been kept long enough.’ I saw H.; he is 
very much occupied with love and business, being 
one of Mr. Saunders’s executors and lover to a young 
woman. He showed me her picture by Severn. I 
think she is, though not very cunning, too cunning 
for him. 

“ Nothing strikes me so forcibly with a sense of the 
ridiculous as love. A man in love I do think cuts 
the sorryest figure in the world. Even when I know 
a poor fool to be really in pain about it I could burst 
out laughing in his face. His pathetic visage be- 
comes irresistible. Not that I take H. as a pattern 
for lovers; he is a very worthy man and a good 
friend. His love is very amusing. Somewhere in 
the Spectator is related an account of a man inviting 
a party of stutterers and squinters to his table. It 
would please me more to scrape together a party of 
lovers; not to dinner—no, to tea. There would be no 
fighting as among knights of old. 


“Pensive they sit, and roll their languid eyes, 
Nibble their toast, and cool their tea with sighs, 
Or else forget the purpose of the night, 

Forget their tea—forget their appetite. 
See, with crossed arms they sit—ah! happy crew! 
The fire is going out and no one rings 
For coals, and therefore no coals Betty brings. 
A fly is in the milk-pot—must he die 
By a humane society ? 





No, no; there Mr. Werter takes his spoon, 
Inserts it, dips the handle, and lo! soon 
The little straggler, saved from perils dark, 
Across the teaboard draws a long wet mark. 
Arise! take snuffers by the handle, 
There’s a large cauliflower in each candle— 
A winding-sheet. Ah me! I must away 
To No. 7, just beyond the circus gay. 
‘Alas, my friend! your coat sits very well; 
Where may your tailor live?’ ‘I may not tell... 
O pardon me—I’m absent now and then. 
Where might my tailor live? I say again 
I cannot tell, let me no more be teas’'d— 
He lives in Wapping, might live where he pleas’d.’ 
“ You see I cannot get on without writing, as boys 
do at school, a few nonsense verses. I begin them, 
and before I have written six the whim has passed — 
if there is anything deserving so respectable a name 
in them. I shall put in a bit of information any- 
where, just as it strikes me. Mr. Abbey is to write 
to me as soon as he can bring matters to bear, and 
then Iam to go to town to tell him the means of 
forwarding to you through Capper and Hazlewood. 
I wonder I did not put this before.—I shall go on 
to-morrow ; it is so fair now I must take a bit of a 
walk. 


“ Sarurpay.—With my inconstant disposition it is 
no wonder that this morning, amid all our bad times 
and misfortunes, I should feel so alert and well 
spirited. At this moment you are perhaps in a very 
different state of mind. It is because my hopes are 
very paramount to my despair. I have been reading 
over a part of a short poem I have composed lately 
call’d Lamia, and I am certain there is that sort 
of fire in it which must take hold of people in some 
way—give them either pleasant or unpleasant sensa- 
tion. What they want is a sensation of some sort. 

“T wish I could pitch the key of your spirits as high 
as mine is, but your organ-loft is beyond the reach of 
my voice. I admire the exact admeasurement of 
my niece in her mother’s letter—O the little span- 
long elf! I am not the least judge of the proper 
weight and size of an infant. Never trouble your- 
selves about that: she is sure to be a fine woman. 
Let her have only delicate nails both on hands and 
feet, and teeth as small as a mayfly’s, who will live 
you his life on a square inch of oak-leaf. And 
nails she must have quite different from the market- 
women here, who plough into the butter and make 
a quarter pound taste of it. I intend to write 
a letter to your wife on this little plump subject— 
I hope she’s plump. ‘Still harping on my daughter! ’ 

“This Winchester is a place tolerably well suited 
to me; there is a fine cathedral, a college, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist do., an Inde- 
pendent do.; and there is not one loom, or anything 
like manufacturing beyond bread and butter in the 
whole city. There are a number of rich Catholics in 
the place. It is a respectable, ancient, aristocratical 
place, and moreover it contains a nunnery. 

“ Our set are by no means s0 hail-fellow-well-met on 
literary subjects as we were wont to be. Reynolds has 
turn’d to the law. By-the-by, he brought out a little 
piece at the Lyceum call’d One, Two, Three, Four, by 
advertisement. It met with complete success. The 
meaning of this odd title is explained when I tell you 
the principal actor is a mimic who takes off four of our 
best performers in the course of the farce. Our stage 
is loaded with mimics. I did not see the piece, being 
out of town the whole time it was in progress. Dilke 
is entirely swallowed up in his boy. "Tis really 
lamentable to what a pitch he carries a sort of 
parental mania. I had a letter from him at Shanklin. 
He went on a word or two about the Isle of Wight, 
which is a bit of hobby horse of his, but he soon 
deviated to his boy: ‘I am sitting,’ says he, ‘at the 
window, expecting my boy from school.’ I suppose 
I told you somewhere that he lives in Westminster, 
and his boy goes to school there, where he gets 
beaten, and every bruise he has, and I dare say 
deserves, is very bitter to Dilke. 

“When I left Mr. Abbey on Monday evening I 
walk’d up Cheapside, but returned to put some letters 
in the post, and met him again in Bucklersbury. 
We walk’d together through the Poultry as far as 
the hatter’s shop he has some concern in. He spoke 
of it in such a way to me I thought he wanted me 
to make an offer to assist him in it. I do believe if I 
could be a hatter I might be one. He seems anxious 
about me. He began blowing up Lord Byron while 
I was sitting with him. ‘However,’ says he, ‘the 
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fellow says true things now and then ;’ at which he 
took up @ magazine and read me some extracts 
from ‘Don Juan’ (Lord Byron’s last flash poem), 
and particularly one against literary ambition. 

“TJ do think I must be well spoken of among sets, 
for Hodgkinson is more than polite, and the coffee- 
German endeavour’d to be very close to me the other 
night at Covent Garden, where I went «i half price 
before I tumbl’d into bed. Every one, however dis- 
tant an acquaintance, behaves in the most conciliating 
manner to me. You will see I speak of this as a 
matter of interest. 

* On the next sheet I will give you a little politics. 
.... There is scarcely a grain of party spirit now 
in England. Right and wrong considered by each 
man abstractedly is the fashion. I know very little 
of these things. I am convinced, however, that ap- 
parently small causes make great alterations. These 
are little signs whereby we may know how things 
are going on. This makes the business about Car- 
lile, the bookseller, of great moment in my mind. 
He has been selling deistical pamphlets, republished 
Tom Payne and many other works held in super- 
stitious horror. He even has been selling for some 
time immense numbers of a work called ‘ The Deist,’ 
which comes out in weekly numbers. For this con- 
duct he, I think, has had above a dozen indictments 
issued against him, for which he has found bail to 
the amount of many thousand pounds. After all, 
they are afraid to prosecute; they are afraid of his 
defence ; it would be published in all the papers all 
over the Empire; they shudder at this; the trial 
would light a flame they could not extinguish. Do 
you not think this of great import? You will hear 
by the papers of the proceedings at Manchester, and 

unt’s triumphal entry into London [the Manchester 
Massacre, August 16, 1819; and Henry Hunt, 
afterwards M.P, for Preston]. It would take me 
a whole day and a quire of paper to give you any- 
thing like detail. I will merely mention that it is 
calculated that 30,000 people were in the streets 
waiting for bim. The whole distance from the Angel 
at Islington to the Crown and Anchor was lined with 
multitudes. As I passed Colnaghi’s window I saw 
a profile portrait of Sand, the destroyer of Kotzebue. 
His very look must interest every one in his favour. 
I suppose they have represented him in his college 
dress. He seems to me like a young Abelard—a fine 
mouth, cheek-bones (and this is no joke) full of senti- 
ment, a fine unvulgar nose and plump temples. 

“*On looking over some old letters I found the one 
I wrote [1818] intended for you from the foot of Hel- 
vellyn to Liverpool; but you had sailed, and therefore 
it was returned to me. It contained, among other 
nonsense, an acrostic of my sister's name [sister-in- 
law’s]|—and a pretty long name it is. I wrote it in 
a great hurry, as you will see. Indéed, I would not 
copy it if I thought it would ever be seen by any but 
yourselves :-— 

“Give me your patience, sister, while I frame 

Exact in capitals your golden name ; 

Or sue the fair Apollo, and he will 

Rouse from his heavy slumber and instill 

Great love in me for thee and Poesy. 

Imagine not that greatest mastery 

And kingdom over all the Realms of Verse 

Nears more to heaven in aught than when we 

nurse 

And surety give to love and Brotherhood. 


Anthropophagi in Othello’s mood, 

Ulysses stormed, and his enchanted belt, 
Glow with the Muse ; but they are never felt 
Unbosom’d so and so eternal made 

Such tender incense in their laurel shade 

To all the regent sisters of the Nine, 

As this poor offering to you, sister mine. 


Kind sister! aye, this third name says you are: 
Enchanted has it been the Lord knows where : 
And may it taste to you like good old wine, 
- Take you to real happiness, and give 
Sons, daughters, and a home like honied hive. 
“ Foot of Helvellyn: June 27 [1818]. 


“T sent you in my first packet some of my Scotch 
letters [proper to Keats’s tour in the summer of 
1818]. I find I have one kept back, which was writ- 
ten in the most interesting part of our tour, and will 
copy parts of it in the hope you will not find it un- 
amusing. I would give now anything for Richardson’s 
power of making mountains of molehills, 





“‘ Incipit Epistola Calidoniensa.. Dunancullen. Just 
after my last had gone to the post . . .” [Here fol- 
lows an extract from the letter of July 23, 1818, ad- 
dressed to Thomas Keats, printed in Lord Houghton’s 
Life of John Keats, vol. i., p. 181.] 


We must reserve until next week some further 
instalments of this interesting correspondence with 
George Keats. 








THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 
III. 


Tue origin and development of the Art of 
Printing in Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and Spain, may be studied in 
the present exhibition by the aid of a most valu- 
able series of Block Books and of works printed 
from moveable metal types, which has been mainly 
selected from Earl Spencer’s magnificent library 
at Althorp, and arranged and described by Lord 
Charles Brudenell-Bruce. 

The series commences with Lord Spencer's 
celebrated Block Print of St. Christopher car- 
rying the Infant Saviour on his shoulders, 
which bears the date of 1423, and is be- 
lieved to be the most ancient specimen ex- 
tant with a date. This woodcut and another, 
representing the Annunciation of the Virgin, are 
coloured by hand, and pasted inside the covers of 
a manuscript Laus Virginis, discovered by Baron 
Heinecken in the Carthusian Monastery of Bux- 
heim, near Memmingen. Fourteen Block Books, all 
except two contributed by Lord Spencer, illustrate 
the intermediate stage between prints and books. 
They were produced, not by means of a press, 
but by friction, the paper being laid on 
the face of the wooden block and rubbed 
until an impression was obtained. The sheets of 
— could thus have an impression on one side 
only, and they were therefore pasted together so 
as to form leaves apparently printed on both sides, 
and made up into books. The earliest Block Book 
in the present collection is that described by 
Heinecken as the first edition of the Ars Moriendt, 
but the most popular was doubtless the Biblia 
Pauperum, or Bible of the Poor, of which there 
are here three editions, representing by quaint 
designs and a few words of text the chief narra- 
tives of the Old and New Testaments. Two 
editions of the -Apocalypsis of St. John are 
likewise exhibited, together with the original 
wooden block from which the second page of the 
work was produced. The visitor may also see 
the Historia seu Providentia Virginis Mariae ex 
Cantico Canticorum, the Enndkrist, the Quinde- 
cem Signa extremt Judicii praecedentia, the first 
edition of the Ars Memorandi (a Memoria Tech- 
nica for learning by heart the Four Gospels), the 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis, in which the text 
was printed from metal types, Die Kunst Ciro- 
mantia, dated 1448, the Mirabilia Romae in 
German, and a very curious French Calendaire 
printed on vellum, containing maps of France, 
Flanders, and Great Britain. 

Printing from moveable metal types is ap- 
propriately introduced by two editions of the 
Letter of Indulgence, issued by Pope Nicholas V. 
to those who were willing to aid King John of 
Cyprus in his crusade against the Turks. They 
are dated respectively 1454 and 1455, and are the 
earliest examples known of impressions from move- 
able metal types with a date annexed. The large 
type of the earlier edition closely resembles that 
of the Mazarine Bible, and that of the later edition 
is identical with that of Albrecht Pfister of Bam- 
berg, and of the Bible supposed to have been 
printed by him about 1460. 

Mentz has the honour of being the first of the 
old German cities in which the art of printing 
found a home. Johann Gensfleisch, surnamed 
Gutenberg, a native of that city, had resided for 
several years at Strassburg, where, as the records 
of a law-suit show, he was secretly engaged in 
making experiments with the object of obtaining 
impressions from moveable types. Returning to 





Mentz about 1444, he in 1450 entered into part- 
nership with Johann Fust, a banker, in order to 
obtain the capital necessary to enable him to 
embark on his new venture. The Letters of 
Indulgence were probably the first productions of 
his press, but they were soon eclipsed by the com- 
pletion of the splendid Latin Bible, exhibited by 
Earl Spencer, often called the Mazarine Bible on 
account of its priority having been established 
by the discovery in the National Library at 
Paris of a copy formerly belonging to Cardinal 
Mazarin, which has at the end of each volume 
&@ manuscript note recording that it was illu- 
minated, bound, and completed, by one Hein- 
rich Cremer in 1456. The date of printing 
of this, the first printed Bible and the earliest 
printed book known, is therefore, probably, about 
1455. Seven copies of the Gente Bible exist 
on vellum, and twenty-two on paper. At the 
sale of the Perkins collection, in 1873, a copy on 
vellum sold for 3,400/., and another on paper for 
2,690/., the highest sums which any printed book 
has ever realised. 

It is sad to reflect that the result to Guten- 
berg of this great achievement was to involve 
him in such financial difficulties that he was com- 
pelled to give up to his partner the whole of his 
types and printing materials. Fust thereupon 
associated himself with Peter Schoeffer, one of 
Gutenberg’s assistants, and with his aid produced, 
in 1457, the Mentz Psalter, of which a superb copy 
on vellum is lent by Her Majesty theQueen. This is 
the first book printed with a date, the second being 
the Mentz Psalter printed by Fust and Schoeffer in 
1459, the third the Rationale Divinorum Offictorum 
of Durandus, printed by the same printers in 
1459, and the fourth the Constitutiones of Pope 
Olement V., issued by them in 1460. The fifth 
dated book is the Catholicon of Joannes de Janua, 
printed in 1460, which M. Bernard ascribes 
to the press of Heinrich Bechtermuntze, at 
Eltvil, near Mentz, but which was thought 
by M. Didot to have been printed by Guten- 
berg before his types were ceded by their 
mortgagee, Conrad Homery, to Bechtermuntze. 
The Latin Bible printed by Fust and Schoeffer in 
1462 is the sixth dated book, and the first Bible 
with a date, and Cicero’s De Offciis issued from 
the same press in 1465 disputes with the Subiaco 
edition of his De Oratore the honour of being the 
first Latin classic ever printed. 


Bamberg appears to have been the second city 
in Germany in which a printing-press was estab- 
lished, for there is conclusive evidence that the 
Latin Bible assigned to the press of Albrecht 
Pfister was not printed later than March, 1460. 
Earl Spencer exhibits a fine copy of this book, 
which was most likely the second Bible printed. 

Strassburg probably comes next in order, for 
there is in the library at Freiburg in Brisgau a 
copy of the Latin Bible printed with the types of 
Johann Mentelin, which has manuscript notes, 
recording 1460 and 1461 as the dates of its rubri- 
cation. The two earliest German Bibles were 
printed at Strassburg not long after; the one 
issued by Mentelin not later than 1466 is pro- 
bably entitled to priority, yet the other from the 
press of Heinrich Eggesteyn may have been con- 
temporaneous with it. 

The capture and pillage of Mentz by the Prince- 
Archbishop Count Adolphus of Nassau in 1462 hav- 
ing led to the dispersion of the workmen employed 
in Fust and Schoeffer’s establishment, one of them, 
Ulrich Zell, repaired to Cologne and took up his 
abode in the monastery of the Brothers of Com- 
mon Lot at Weidenbach, whence he in 1466 
issued his first dated book, the Sermo super 
Psalmo quinquagesimo of St. John Chrysostom, 
a tract of great rarity, which is here ex- 
hibited. The two synchronous issues of the 


Latin Bible here exhibited, and ascribed as usual 
to the press of Ulrich Zell, are now assigned, on 
the authority of the late M. Holtrop of the Hague, 
to that of Conrad Winters of Homborch, by whom 
they were probably printed in 1463, before he left 
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the monastery of Weidenbach. About the same 

ear as that in which Ulrich Zell arrived at 
Cologne, Louis XI. of France sent thither Nicolas 
Jenson to learn the secrets of the new art, 
and he likewise was received by the monks of 
Weidenbach, and remained with them until 1469. 
Evidence has been brought forward by M. Madden 
to prove that it was during his stay at Weiden- 
os that Jenson cut the fount of type with 
which were printed several books known to 
bibliographers by: a peculiar capital R, but of 
which the name of the printer has hitherto baffled 
all research. M. Madden, in his Lettres d'un 
Bibliographe, mentions a copy of one of these, the 
treatise of Hrabanus Maurus De Universo, which 
has a manuscript date of 1467, proving that the 
type must have existed earlier, and he conjectures 
that the Latin Bible printed in the same semi- 
Gothic type very likely preceded the former work 
by about two years. The Sermo ad populum pre- 
dicabilis in festo Presentations beatissime Marie 
semper Virginis, printed at Cologne by Arnold 
Ther Hoernen in 1470, is said to be the earliest 
instance of pagination known. 

The new invention did not long remain a 
secret, for it spread rapidly to other cities of 
Germany. Gunther Zainer first set up a press 
in Augsburg in 1468, and in 1470 Johann 
Sensenschmidt commenced printing at Nuremberg, 
where Anton Koberger in the following year 
founded the immense establishment which he 
conducted for upwards of forty years. Specimens 
of these and other printers may here be seen, in- 
cluding the Cronica van der hilliger Stat vi Coellé, 
printed at Cologne by Johann Koelhoff in 1499, 
the Chronicorum Liber of Hartmann Schedel, 
known as the Nuremberg Chronicle, printed at 
Nuremberg by Koberger in 1493, and illustrated 
with woodcuts by Michael Wohlgemuth, the 
master of Albert Diirer, a magnificent copy on 
vellum of the illustrated allegorical poem of Tewr- 
dannckh, printed at Nuremberg by Hans Schén- 
sperger in 1517, and the edition of Martin 
Luther's German translation of the Bible, printed 
at Nuremberg by Friedrich Peypus in 1524, 
which contains the first. edition of his version of 
the New Testament. The first edition of Luther's 
version of the Old Testament was issued in 1523, 
but this was preceded by no less than fourteen 
German Bibles, of which eight are in the present 
exhibition. Spires, Ulm, Esslingen, Liibeck, 
Leipzig, Tiibingen, are also represented, but space 
will not admit of further detail. 

The Art of Printing was carried into Italy by 
Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, who, 
driven from Mentz by the troubles of the year 
1462, crossed the Alps, and about 1464 set up 
their press in the celebrated Benedictine Abbey of 
Subiaco, situated in the Sabine mountains about 
thirty miles to the east of Rome. The first book 
which issued from the press beyond the confines of 
Germany was a Donatus, but not even a fragment 
of it has escaped the ruthless hands of the school- 
boys for whose use it was intended. The earliest 
extant Subiaco book is Cicero’s treatise De Oratore, 
here to be seen in Lord Spencer’s splendid copy 
from the La Valliére collection. It bears no date, 
but a copy in the possession of Signor Fumagalli, 
of Lugano, has at the end a manuscript note 
certifying that it was corrected on September 30, 
1465. Precedence must, therefore, be accorded 
to this work instead of to the Lactantius de diuinis 
imstitutiontbus aduersus gentes, which is dated 
October 29, 1465. Either this edition of Cicero’s 
De Oratore or that of the De Offciis, printed at 
Mentz by Fust and Schoeffer in the same year, was 
the first Latin classic printed. Lord Spencer also 
sends the Lactantius and St. Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei, dated 1467, both of which were 
mg at Subiaco by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 

fore they had been induced by Pietro and 
Francesco de’ Massimi to leave the monastery 
and come to Rome, where they printed in 1467 
Cicero’s Epistolae ad Familiares, the first book 
printed in Rome, as well as in Roman characters. 





Lord Spencer also sends the first edition of Virgil, 
printed by the same printers about 1469, as well 
as their edition of Pliny of 1470, and their Latin 
Bible of 1471, the second Bible with a date, and 
the first printed in Rome. 

Milan was the second city of Italy into which the 
art of printing was introduced. Here a press was 
established by Filippo di Lavagna in 1469, but the 
earliest book exhibited is the Grammatica Graeca 
of Lascaris, printed by Dionigi Paravesino in 1476, 
which is the earliest book produced in Greek 
characters. About 1480 Bonus Accursius printed 
here the first edition of Aesop, which was the 
first Greek classic that issued from the press, 
and in 1481 was printed a Greek and Latin Psalter, 
which was the earliest portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures printed in the Greek language. 

Venice owes the foundation of her great typo- 
graphical career to the two brothers Johann and 
Vindelin de Spira. The first book printed at 
Venice was Johann de Spira’s edition of Cicero's 
Epistolae ad Familiares, printed in 1469, and in 
the following year appeared the first edition of 
Petrarch’s Sonetti e Trionfi, printed by Vindelin 
de Spira, who issued in 1471 the earliest Italian 
version of the Bible. Nicolas Jenson of Tourssettled 
there in 1470, and in 1471 printed the second 
Italian version of the Bible. Christopher Valdarfer 
also set up his press, and in 1470 issued his first 
book, the De Oratore of Cicero, but he is better 
known as the printer of the celebrated first 
edition of the Decamerone of Boccaccio, 

rinted in 1471, which was purchased by the 

arquis of Blandford at the sale of the Rox- 
burghe Library, in 1812, for 2,290/., the highest 
price ever given fora single printed volume. It 
is now one of the gems of the Althorp Library. 
The most celebrated, however, of all Venetian 
printers is Aldus Pius Manutius, whose first pro- 
duction is supposed to be the edition of Musaeus 
in Greek and Tatin, printed about 1494, lent b 
Earl Spencer, who also contributes the rare Gree 
Horae of 1497, and the Aldine Vergil of 1501, on 
vellum, the first book printed in the Italic type, 
which Sir Anthony Panizzi has proved to have 
been designed and engraved by the famous Fran- 
cesco da Bologna. Lord Spencer also sends a 
vellum copy of the Aldine Petrarch of 1501, and 
the Aldine Dante of 1502, the latter being the 
first book in which Aldus introduced the device of 
the anchor and dolphin, as well as copies of 
the Anthologia Graeca, 1503, and the first edition 
of Pindar, 1513, both from the press of Aldus. 
Another Venetian printer, Lucantonio di Giunta, 
is seen to advantage in the fine vellum copy of 
the Vallombrosa Missal of 1503, and in a Graduale 
Romanum of 1515. Foligno is well represented by 
Numeister’s edition of the Divina Commedia of 
Dante, printed in 1472, which claims to precede the 
Jesi and Mantua editions of the same year. The first 
book printed at Bologna, the Azzoguidi Ovid of 
1471, is sent from Althorp, whence come likewise 
the first edition of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
printed at Ferrara in 1471, the first edition of the 
Anthologia Graeca, printed at Florence in 1494, 
the first edition of Homer, printed at Florence in 
1488, the Latin Bible, on vellum, printed at 
Naples by Matthaeus Moravus in 1476, the De- 
camerone of Boccaccio, printed at Mantua in 
1472, and the first book printed at Padua, 
the Fiammetta of Boccaccio, issued in 1472. 
The first edition of the Pentateuch in Hebrew, 
printed upon vellum at Bologna in 1482, is also 
lent by Earl Spencer, and the first complete 
Hebrew Bible, printed at Soncino in 1488, is con- 
tributed by Dr. Ginsburg. 

Although Nicolas Jenson had been sent by 
Louis XI. to Cologne soon after 1462, yet it was 
not until 1470 that printing was first introduced 
into France by Ulrich Gering, Martin Crantz, 
and Michael Friburger, who were induced to come 
hither from Germany and set up a press in the 
Sorbonne. The Zpistolae of Gasparinus Pergamen- 
sis appears to have been their earliest work. In 
1475-76 they issued a Latin Bible, the first printed 





in Paris. The first book in the French language 
printed at Paris was the Chronigques de France, 
issued by Pasquier Bonhomme in 1476, two years 
after the Recueil des Histoires de Troyes had been 
rinted by William Caxton or Colard Mansion at 
ruges. Anthoine Verard, Thielman Kerver, Guil- 
laume Eustace and Henri Estienne are also repre- 
sented by specimens of their works. Lyons adopted 
the art of printing in 1473, and in that city - 
tholomieu Buyer, about 1477, printed the first 
New Testament in French. In Switzerland a 
press was first established at Munster in 1470, and 
at Basle in 1516 Johannes Froben printed the 
earliest Greek Testament, edited by Erasmus. 
Holland has long contended for the honour of 
having been the cradle of the art of printing, but 
since the publication of Dr. Van der Linde’s 
Haarlemsche Costerlegende its claim must be con- 
sidered as abandoned. Utrecht appears to have 
been the first city of the Low Countries in which 
the art was practised, and Nicolaas Ketelaer and 
Gerardus de Leempt its first recorded printers. 
But as the wood-cuts of the Block Book known as 
the Speculum recur cut up and used to illustrate 
the L£pistelen ende Evangelien, printed by Jan 
Veldener at Utrecht in 1481, it is possible that 
the whole of the books printed in the type of the 
Speculum may have been printed here, and evi- 
dence exists to show that they must have been 
"mean as far back as the period comprised 
tween the years 1471 and 1474, The Fasciculus 
Temporum, printed by Veldener in 1480, is the 
only Utrecht book exhibited. Alost was the 
second place in the Low Countries and the first 
in Belgium where a press was established, at 
which Johannes de Westphalia and Thierry 
Martens printed the Speculum Conversionis Pecca- 
torum in 1473. Bruges ranks third with the press 
of Colard Mansion at work about 1474; next come 
Deventer, Delft, and Gouda in 1477, then Antwerp 
in 1482, Haarlem in 1483, and Amsterdam in 
1523. At Antwerp, in 1555, Christopher Plantin 
established the printing-office which exists to this 
day as the Musée Plantin, and from which was 
issued between the years 1569 and 1573 the 
famous Polyglot Bible printed by command of 
Philip II., King of Spain. 
Spain did not adopt the new invention until 
1476, in which year a press was set up in 
Seville. Burgos commenced in 1485, Toledo in 
1486, Valladolid in 1493, and Alcala in 1502, but 
the exhibition does not include many specimens of 
their presses. The only works of importance are 
the Mozarabic Breviary, printed at Toledo in 
1502, lent by Earl Spencer, and the first Polyglot 
Bible, known as the Complutensian Polyglot, 
rinted at Alcala at the expense of Cardinal 
<imenes in the years 1514-1517, which has been 
contributed by the President and Governors of 
Sion College. Rosert EpMUND GRAVES. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: July 7, 1877. 

We have lately seen proof in France of the in- 
fluence which the development of higher education 
may exercise on the intellectual movement of the 
day. M. Waddington’s reforms had scarcely begun 
to be carried out ere one could remark a redoubling 
of activity in the educational world. The compe- 
titive essays for the Doctorat és Lettres, which 
are the means of access to the Chairs of the 
Faculties, were multiplied in unusual proportion, 
and many of them are the result of deep learning, 
and do honour to the University of France. 
Among the historical essays I would specially 
draw attention to that of M. l’Abbé Duchesne, on 
the Liber Pontificalis (Thorin), a collection of the 
biographies of the Popes, of which the nucleus 
was composed between 515 and 525, and of which 
M. Duchesne has shown the purely legendary 
character for the first six centuries of the Christian 
era. The Catholic University of Paris has had the 
good sense to create for M. Duchesne a Chair of 
Christian Archaeology. M. Luchaire’s essay on 
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Alain le Grand, sire d' Albret (Hachette), one of 
the last of the feudal lords, who spent all his life 
in struggling against Louis XI., Charles VIIL., and 
Louis XII., is one of the most curious pictures of 
southern society at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Among the philosophical essays the most 
remarkable is that of M. Espinas on Les Soctétés 
animales (Germer Bailliére), in which the author 
endeavours to grasp and analyse the primordial ele- 
ments of social tendencies by studying the life of 
beings inferior to man. This essay is the first in 
which a member of the university has ventured 
openly to profess evolutionist doctrines. In this re- 
spect it marks a real advance. Romance philology 
has furnished the subject of a remarkable work by 
M. Arséne Darmesteter on Za Formation des 
mots composés en Frangais (Vieweg), and the 
brother of this candidate, M. James Darmesteter, 
has given us under the title of Ormazd et 
Ahriman (Vieweg) a study of Eastern mytholo; 
which will rank among the most important works 
treating of the Persian religion. M. J. Dar- 
mesteter is still quite a young man, and is unfor- 
tunately in delicate health, but his exceptionally 
high intellectual powers have placed him very 
early in the first rank of Orientalists. He has 
scarcely completed his own studies, and is alread 
acknowledged as a master whose authority is 
—— 
he prince of French Orientalists, M. E. Renan, 

has just published the volume on the Gospels 
(Lévy) of which I spoke to you three months ago. 
In the midst of all the preoccupations which 
beset us now and when fashionable society has 
gone into the country, this book will not produce 
the effect it deserves, but it will, nevertheless, 
remain one of the most solid and admirably- 
written parts of his great work on Christianity. 

Greater interest is excited by that which has 
some connexion, however slight, with contem- 
porary political events, which are followed by 
every Frenchman with an agony of indignation. 
The third volume of the letters of M. Doudan, 
formerly secretary to the late Duc de Broglie 
(Lévy), has excited the curiosity of the public, 
especially as it contains a certain number of 
passages relating to the present Duc de Broglie, 
whom Doudan shows to us “ engraissé pour en 
faire un ministériel,” and full of reverence from his 
youth for the gendarmerie and the gardes cham- 
pétres. These letters of Doudan, very witty and 
full of affectation, at once charm and irritate us. 
He makes fun of everything, even when fun is 
quite out of place. Even in the most tragic occur- 
rences he finds occasion for wit. Now and 
then, however, especially when on the subject 
of philosophy, this free-thinker, this sceptic, who 
is obliged to speak with reverence of the Church 
and the clergy on account of those among whom 
he lives, makes observations which are almost 
profound. I will only quote one example :— 
“Tl doit étre permis au métaphysicien d’exprimer, 
dans la mesure de leur confusion originelle, les idées 
confuses qui se trouvent naturellement au plus pro- 
fond de Yesprit de ’homme. Je ne voudrais pas du 
tout qu’on balaydt toute la voie lactée du ciel de la 
philosophie. Par exemple, ce qui perd ordinairement 
les Francais qui se portent pour interprétes de la 
philosophie allemande, c’est de donner 4 un certain 
nombre didées vagues, qui ont droit de cité dans 
Vintelligence, et que les Allemands maintiennent dans 
le vague, de leur donner la clarté et la précision que 
nous voulons partout.” 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola receives at his 
hands a sarcastic criticism. “C'est un petit 
catéchisme assez intéressant orné d’un plan des 
‘catacombes.” He is indignant with those who 
compare Bossuet to Bourdaloue. “L’un est le 
cheval de Job qui hennit quand il entend le 
clairon des batailles; l'autre est un sacristain 
élevé au collége de St. Omer.—Si le ciel était 
toujours juste, Bourdaloue efit été le valet de 
chambre de Bossuet.” There are some exquisite 
pages on Joufiroy and on Cicero, pages which 
would be even eloquent if one did not feel beneath 
these well-balanced sentences the affected re- 





finement of style of one who writes for the sake 
of writing and who delights in his own rhetoric. 
It is especially distressing to see that as soon as 
political circumstances become grave, this keen 
and liberal-minded man is overcome with fear, 
and summons to the aid of endangered social 
order the sword of the gendarmerie. When the 
sword of the gendarmerie did come in the person 
of Napoleon III., M. Doudan acknowledges that 
peace and order were slightly overdone, and he 
scatters epigrams; but one feels that he prefers even 
this excess to the perils of liberty and democracy. 
It is not astonishing that such a preceptor should 
have educated the present chief of the French 
cabinet, who is giving France over to the Bona- 
moe and the authors of coups d'état to save 
er from an imaginary Radicalism. 

The most perfect antithesis to Doudan is Edgar 
Quinet, whose correspondence with his mother 
from 1817-1845 has just been published (G. 
Bailliére). He was deficient in wit, above all in 
that brilliancy of wit which consists in the lively 
and sparkling play of words and thoughts ; but his 
mind was remarkable for its breadth and nobility, 
and abounded in those vague ideas that Doudan 
loved ; he had a warm and generous heart, and a 
lofty and pure nature. His mother urged him to 
pleasure and dissipation ; she preached ambition 
and success to him. His only care was for noble 
pleasure and high enterprises ; to him philosophy 
and history alone seemed worthy of study. He 
was fascinated with Greece, where he travelled as 
poet and archaeologist. In spite of his mother he 
married a young German girl, without fortune, but 
whom he really loved. A great part of his early 
life was spent in Germany, at Heidelberg, and we 

et in his correspondence a delightful picture of the 

ermany of those days, where the life of the bour- 
geoiste was passed in an atmosphere of poetry; where 
science was the only royalty before which Germany 
bowed; and where ‘scholars combined paternal 
kindliness with the dignity of study and of genius. 
Creutzer, Grimm, Goethe, Tieck! The Germany 
now become legendary, that Germany which we all 
once loved, lives again for us in these pages, where 
its ruins are preserved to us, and where we listen 
once more to its echoes, but which is disappearing 
each day before a scientific spirit, powerful per- 
haps, but most assuredly harder and less love- 
able, and before a practical energy of which the 
Germany of Quinet knew nothing. But who can 
say that this ancient Germany, weak in political 
struggles, but great in intellect, will not eclipse 
the new in the eyes of posterity ? 

We cannot decide this point ourselves. We 
cannot attain to an exact knowledge of what 
touches us so nearly, and yet we cannot prevent 
that curiosity which urges us to interrogate the 
present in order to draw from it the secret of 
the future. This is what M. Laugel has just 
attempted in his work on La France politique et 
sociale (Germer Bailliére), which forms a pen- 
dant to the book published by him two 
years ago on L’Angleterre politique et sociale. 
M. Laugel is a most distinguished man, as deeply 
versed in science as in literature, an enquirer into 
philosophy, history, and politics. It is he who in- 
troduced into France the theories of Helmholtz,and 
who has made himself one of the defenders of the 
United States. But in this Vielseitigkett consists 
his weakness as well as his strength; it is far 
better to rank second or third among the learned in 
some special line of study, than to be the first of 
amateurs in everything. M. Laugel’s opinions on 
every subject are so balanced and so moderate 
that any violent contradiction is impossible; but 
so also is any decided assent. His sympathies 
are with constitutional monarchy, but he has 
no absolute dislike to a Republic; he is a 
free-thinker, but he takes care not to embroil 
himself with the orthodox. This uncertain and 
intermediate attitude enervates his thought, and 
considerably lessens the interest of his book. One 
looks to him in vain for a single clear solution. 
Is the establishment of the Republic possible ? 








Is the France of to-day threatened with a return 
of the Empire? Has monarchy charms for her? 
Not one of these questions is even clearly stated, 
As to the religious question, M. Laugel exposes 
the danger of clericalism, then shows the strength 
still possessed by the Church, and ends by 
saying that possibly it is reserved to France to 
play a grand part in spiritual matters. But how 
so? Will it be as a representative of Ultra- 
montanism? or does M. Laugel believe that 
Catholicism is capable of transforming and re- 
forming herself ? This, which we long to know, 
he does not tell us. Finally, what are we to 
believe as to the future of democracy? Of what 
importance are the tendencies of socialism? Are 
we threatened with a new Commune? May we, 
on the contrary, hope that French society will 
again settle down upon its base, and recognise a 
certain hierarchy of capacity? On all these points 
M. Laugel is equally silent. In short, the interest 
of his book is purely historical. He has formed 
some interesting opinions with regard to the races 
which inhabit France, the unity of France, and 
the part played by the nobility and the Church 
under the ancien régime, and on the morals of 
the country before and after the Revolution. But 
these pictures and these generalisations, which are 
drawn in living colours, are attractive rather to 
the world at large than to scholars and thinkers. 

A curious chapter of the social and political 
history of contemporary France has just been 
written by M.C. Rousset in his Histoire de la 
Guerre de Crimée (Hachette, 2 vols. and atlas). 
As a military and diplomatic history, the work 
is far from being complete and conclusive. It is 
deficient in critical power, the events are not 
studied from the manifold points of view of the 
different nations who were engaged in the affair. 
The part played by the Russians is scarcely pointed 
out ; that of the Turks and English not at all. Cor- 
rectly speaking, it is nothing more than a history 
of French military operations, edited from the 
documents of the Ministry of War. If the work 
is regarded in this light it is very interesting, and 
furnishes information of the highest value to the 
future historian of the Crimean war. The fore- 
most place in the book is given to the history of 
the command of the French armies, to the 
struggles, the quarrels, and the uncertainties 
which reigned there from first to last. It isa 
heart-breaking narrative. The incapacity of 
General Canrobert; the want of discipline of 
General Niel, who commanded the artillery, and 
who never ceased complaining to the minister and 
the Emperor of his commander-in-chief ; the in- 
sufficiency and the blunders even of the man who at 
last took Sebastopol, Pélissier, whose energy con- 
stituted the whole of his tactics, and who hid his 
own faults by showering insults upon his subor- 
dinates ; in fine, the deplorable organisation of the 
army and of its administrative service—all this 
forms the most terrible charge against the imperial 
régime, which neglected and disorganised the only 
power upon which it could depend for support— 
the army. 

It will be long ere we can pardon those who thus 
corrupted all that constituted the power and honour 
of France. A slight but significant incident has, 
during these last few weeks, put the literary world 
of Paris into a flutter. M. d’Ideville, a mediocre 
man of letters, formerly Prefect of Algiers, where he 
made war against the Republicans, and well known 
as a Bonapartist, was presented to the Société des 
Gens de Lettres by A. Dumas and X. Aubryet. He 
was blackballed. Frightful scandal! The society 
was accused of confounding literature with politics. 
Dumas sent in his resignation. It was refused. 
He sent it by an usher. It was refused by an 
usher. And thus matters stand. It is possible 
that an accommodation may be arrived at; but 
this quarrel in an ordinarily peaceable body shows 
to what a pitch of excitement men’s minds have 
reached. France is divided into two camps, and 
war is already declared. G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INTENTION OF AESCHYLUS IN THE PRO- 
METHEUS-TRILOGY. 

Oxford: July 9, 1877. 
The republication in the last volume of Her- 
manu’s Opuscula* of his remarks on Schoemann’s 
Prometheus Unbound must be my excuse for 
adverting to this well-worn subject. In his 
scorn of those who would “ unbury Aeschylus to 
baptise him,” Hermann seems to have contented 


himself with ing the Prometheus simply as 
a tragic drama d on mythology. And from 


this point of view his indication of the main out- 
lines of the opening and concluding portions of 
the trilogy is as satisfactory as anything into 
which conjecture must so largely enter can well be. 
But, while accepting his theory of the general 
course of the action, it seems possible also to meet 
the requirement, which is felt in some way by 
every reader of the Orestea and the Supplices, as 
it was both by the Christian Schoemann and 
the anti-Christian Shelley, that in rendering 
such a legend Aeschylus must have been more 
or less distinctly guided by a theosophic mo- 
tive. In the endeavour to reconstruct, so far 
as is possible, the plot of the Ipopunbeds Avopevos, 
it is perhaps as well that this element should have 
been left out of view: for the Aeschylean drama is 
a very different thing from allegory, and the at- 
tempt to deduce the action of lost plays from any 
ground-idea is always certain to mislead. But, 
although the mode in which opposing claims are re- 
conciled by the poet, in the Zumenides for example, 
is to a great extent external and arbitrary, the 
fact that they are reconciled is notwithstanding of 
profound significance. In like manner the de- 
tails of the part of Chiron or of Heracles in the 
Promethean drama of reconcilement might perhaps 
have added little to our knowledge of the deeper 
motives of the whole trilogy. But it does seem 
an inevitable assumption that he whose thought 
turned so readily to contemplate the mystery of the 
divine working should have read some meaning 
between the lines of the old cosmological fable 
_— he has dramatised with such tremendous 
orce. 

The mythopoeic instinct was still active in 
Aeschylus, and occasionally in him, no less than 
in earlier thinkers like Pherecydes, was still a 
means of giving expression to cosmic speculation ; 
with the marked difference that in the case of 
Aeschylus this turned chiefly on ethical ideas, 
We do not look, therefore, for a fixed unity of 
mythological belief (Themis may be the Earth in 


—___ 





" * Vol. viii., Leipzig, 1877. 





one tragedy and the Earth’s daughter in another) ; 
still less, of course, for consistency between differ- 
ent trilogies in the dramatic representations of 
persons or events; but in respect of the speculative 
stand-point we expect to find something of that 
harmony of thought which, as Bishop Butler 
says, is always found in the writings of the same 
person, when he writes with simplicity and in 
earnest. 

Now, it is characteristic of Aeschylus to con- 
template the moral kosmos “in the making ;” to 
lead us back to a time when opposing principles 
were in seemingly endless conflict, and forward 
to the moment when they are supposed to have 
found adjustment in that order which good men 
acknowledge as their rule of life. This order is 
determined by the Divine justice: which may itself 
also be regarded as an adjustment of possible oppo- 
sites, being nothing else but the actual union of 
wisdom with power. These two attributes, as 
Aeschylus felt, are indispensable to each other's 

rfection. He saw that the deity that should 

devoid of either could not last.—But this truth 
had not always been acknowledged. That Ionian 
strain of reflection which was the background of 
tragedy, and of which there are many traces in 
Herodotus, had strange pessimist tendencies, and 
often attributed a blind malignity to the Supreme 
Being. It belonged to such a turn of mind to 
think that the inventor of the arts, in benefiting 
mankind, must have opposed himself to the will 
of the gods, and like Mycerinus, must have in- 
curred their displeasure. 1 venture to suggest that 
Aeschylus marks the relation of his own thought 
to this earlier spirit by reading anew the old le 
of Prometheus in the following way. (It is of 
course inevitable that in trying to state what he 
felt we should express ourselves in terms more 
abstract than any that he would have used.) 

“There was a time when the power of Zeus, 
which, as all know, is now established in right- 
eousness, was not yet finally secure. In accordance 
with the presage of Themis, Goddess of Eternal 
Right, the son of Cronos had been victorious over 
the Anarchs of the former time, not by brute vio- 
lence, but by the help of forethought, which the 
Titans had despised. But, having won the heavenly 
throne, he was liable to the disease which all 
experience shows to be incident to an irresponsible 
ruler, and began to exercise his power without 
regard to the Wisdom by whose aid he had gained 
it, or to the dictates of Primeval Right; and to- 
wards mortals in particular (as ancient legends 
show us) he manifested an excessive harshness, 
But to these courses the irrepressible spirit of 
Wisdom was opposed, and succeeded in obtaining 
gifts for men and rescuing them from the destruc- 
tion which the new Sovereign of Olympus had 
designed for them. . 

“So long as this opposition and divorce between 
power, or authority, and wisdom was continued, 
the sovereignty of Zeus was imperilled. For blind 
force breeds blind force, and is destined to sink 
beneath the violence to which itself gives birth. 
So the Fates were heard to whisper. 

“On the other hand, had the contrariety remained, 
Wisdom must have been held in lasting bonds. 
For Thought unseconded by Energy is ineffectual. 

“But Wisdom knew the secret word which 
solitary Power had failed to apprehend, and Neces- 
sity at last made Power submit to learn the Truth 
from Wisdom. Thus Zeus was saved from fatal 
error (cf. Eum. 640-51). \ 

“Then the long feud was reconciled, and an 
indissoluble league concluded between Wisdom 
and Power, and they went forth conquering and 
to conquer. Thenceforth the reign of Zeus be- 
came identical with that growth of Justice which 
is destined ultimately to subdue all moral discords 
throughout the Universe.” 

The above theory (if I may call it so) may pos- 
sibly be identical with some one of the many sug- 
gestions respecting the Prometheus which have 
been at various times = forth. But, simple 
as it is, I do not remember to have seen it any- 





where, and I would commend it to the consider- 
ation of those who, from what they know of 
Aeschylus, are not satisfied with regarding his 
Prometheus merely as one of the greatest works 
of creative imagination. 

How far the poet was conscious of the motive 
here attributed to him, or where the mythopoeic 
shades off into the dramatic, I do not enquire. 

The view here stated is not inconsistent with 
the line of thought that is indicated in the Aga- 
memnon: it obviates the necessity of supposing 
the Prometheus to be the outcome of an Aeschy- 
lean phase of Sturm-uwnd-Drang (a somewhat vio- 
lent hypothesis, pace Mr. Froude): and as to the 
pious Athenian spectator, for whom Prof. Blackie 
is solicitous, I do not see why he should be more 
offended by such an intention than by the aivdrare 
Kpovidn, motov tov pidov geures; of an Homeric 
rhapsody. Lewis CAMPBELL. 








“ COTERELLUS,” 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg: July 9, 1877. 


Notwithstanding the high authority of Dugdale, 
Kennett, Spelman, and Du Fresne, I hold with 
some confidence the opinion that this word does 
not occur in the Domesday survey. The follow- 
ing are some of my reasons for this conviction :— 

1. Sir Henry Ellis, who knew what the above- 
mentioned authorities had said on the matter, 
asserts confidently that the word is not to be 
found in the record. His words are: “ Coterellus, 
however, does not occur in Domesday,” and so 
careful is he not to overstate his case that he 
adds: “In a solitary instance, at Stoches in 
Shropshire, ‘ ix, Feminae Cotar.’ occur.” It is well 
known that Sir Henry Ellis worked for years on 
the Domesday survey. He was an accurate and 
painstaking scholar, and it does not seem probable 
that he should have made a gross mistake in this 
instance. 

2. Neither Robert Kelham, the author of 
Domesday Book Illustrated, nor William Bawd- 
wen, the translator of Domesday as far as relates 
to the counties of York, Derby, Nottingham, Rut- 
land, and Lincoln, as far as I can find, mention 
the word “ Coterellus.” 

3. I have myself read the whole of the record 
through from one end to the other, and the 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire portions more than 
once. I have no recollection of ever coming 
across “ Coterellus” therein, though, of course, at 
that time my attention was not directed to the 
search for it. During the last few days I have, 
however, spent some time in hunting for it, with- 
out success. 

If, as I hold, Dugdale, Kennett, Spelman and 
Du Fresne made a mistake, it is not difficult to 
explain how it came about, and little blame 
attaches to them for it. In their days Domesday 
was not printed as a whole, and the parts that 
were in type were printed very inaccurately. 
Great portions of the record were to be found in 
modern transcripts in one collection or another, 
but, whether these most excellent antiquaries used 
manuscript or printed authority, nothing was more 
likely than they should find a contraction wrongly 
expanded. Such accidents ig now sometimes 
in the most carefully printed books of the most 
painstaking editors, and were much more common 
in former days when experience had not so 
thoroughly convinced all real students of the past 
of the absolute necessity of verbal accuracy. 

EpwARD PEACOCK, 








“CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD.” 
1 Oppidans Road, N.W.: July 9, 1877. 
The explanation of bear me hard contained in 
my letter of a fortnight ago, and the comparison 
of the phrase with the Latin aegre ferre and the 
Greek yaAeras pépew, are further illustrated by 
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these two quotations from Chaucer’s Clerk’s 
Tale :— 
“Only that point [the Marquis not marrying] his 
people bare so sore, 

That flockmeal on a day they to him went,” &c., 

and— 
‘My people sickly bear’th our marriage.” 
Joon W. Hates. 








APPOINTMENT FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Tuurspay, July 19.—5 P.M. Zoological (Davis Lecture) : 
“Frogs and Toads,” by Prof. Mivart. 








SCIENCE. 
Hartmann, Diihring und Lange. Zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Philosophie im 
XIX. Jahrhundert. Ein kritischer Essay. 


Von Hans Vaihinger. (Iserlohn: Bae- 
deker, 1876.) 


Tus work, besides being an interesting 
study in contemporary German thought, is 
a valuable contribution towards the discus- 
sion of some main questions in philosophy. 
No three names more representative of the 
times could have been found than those 
which Dr. Vaihinger has selected for his 
“ Essay.”’ Whatever else may be thought 
of Hartmann, Diihring and Lange, it will 
be generally allowed that they have met, and, 
in some ways, satisfied, a pressing want of 
the day. But the interest attaching to the 
different stand-points of these thinkers is 
not confined to Germany or the nineteenth 
century. The mystic idealism of Hartmann, 
the material realism of Diihring, and the 
criticism of Lange, represent three attitudes 
of thought, which always have existed, and 
perhaps always will exist, so long as human 
nature remains the same. This is the light 
in which Dr. Vaihinger has treated them ; 
and his work is therefore much more than 
a merely correct analysis of three co-ordinate 
systems. It seeks to estimate the rela- 
tive value of the three philosophies with 
which it deals. In the course of four 
sections, Dr. Vaihinger compares and con- 
trasts the three modes of thought—first, 
in their general fundamental conception 
of philosophy; secondly, in their theory of 
cognition; thirdly, in their metaphysical 
doctrines ; and fourthly, in their relation to 
pessimism, optimism, and practical ques- 
tions. This comparison, however, critical 
though it calls itself, is prejudiced in favour 
of criticism; and the method adopted 
savours a little of sophistic. Dr. Vaihin- 
ger’s method is extremely simple. Each of 
the four sections to which we have referred 
begins with an account of Hartmann’s 
views upon the subject in hand; following 
this, comes an analysis of Diihring ; and 
then, after the contradictions and inconse- 
quences of the two “ dogmatists ” have been 
fully stated, Lange appears as mediator on 
the scene. The court-and-jury aspect which 
is thus given to the proceedings might lead 
easily to misrepresentation; but the views 
‘not only of Lange but also of Hartmann and 
Diihring seem fairly stated. 

Diihring is the least known of these three 
names to English readers. This result will 
not excite surprise in those who have gone 
through the harsh and uninviting proposi- 
tions of the Cursus der Philosophie. Apart 
from the curiosity excited by the loss of 





eyesight under which he writes, there is 
little of real worth in Diihring’s works. 
The most important service he has rendered 
to philosophy is the enthusiasm with which 
he emphasises the real and practical side of 
speculation. His system is a philosophy of 
reality ; it is intended as, not only a strict 
scientific theory of the world, but also 
as a formative principle for life. ‘ Philo- 
sophy,” he says, stating at once its notion 
and its office, “is the evolution of the 
highest form of the consciousness of the 
world and of life.” But this practical esti- 
mate of speculation, valuable enough in 
itself, leads to a superficial treatment or 
actual rejection of the real questions of philo- 
sophy. Metaphysical problems have little 
or no place in the mind of Dihring. He 
asserts at once the reality of the external 
world; he posits, without any hesitation, 
the homogeneity of being and thought; he 
views the Kantian doctrine of the limits to 
the use of the categories of the understand- 
ing as “an unnatural and intolerable dogma.” 
His philosophy recalls in some respects the 
conclusions of positivism. Like Comte, he 
is interested chiefly in questions of sociology. 
Philosophy with him, in fact, is the source 
of socialist ideals, and aims at the realisa- 
tion of these ideals among humanity. An 
apostle of progress, he steadily maintains a 
philosophic optimism. A “law of difference” 
explains to his mind the vicissitudes of life ; 
life itself consists in a continuous mastering 
of mechanical obstacles. A socialism of 
decentralisation, in which the commune will 
replace the State, free love the marriage 
union, and the philosophy of Diihring all 
known religions, forms the outcome of the 
system. This issue, however, is not only 
the conclusion of the “philosophy of 
reality ;”’ it is in some ways the presupposi- 
tion of it. But, like virtue, philosophy 
“knows no master ;” and a system which 
thus ministers merely to a practical want 
falls short of the true idea of philosophy. 
The ‘ Philosophy of the Unconscious” 
stands upon a different level. Hartmann 
attempts, at least, a higher problem than 
Diihring ; he seeks to explain the world, and 
not merely, with Diihring, to comprehend its 
laws. This explanation is of a kind that 
lends itself easily to ridicule and parody. 
The Unconscious, when all is said, is merely 
the unknown; it is simply the expression by 
which we veil our ignorance of the un- 
known « which remains behind mechani- 
cal explanations. It represents the most 
pernicious kind of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. The inductive basis to which the 
system lays claim is little else than a form 
of words. Its account of the origin of con- 
sciousness is a huge petitio principii. But, 
unfounded though the system be, it is not 
without its uses asa mental stimulant. It 
does at least enter into the difficulties of 
cognition and reality in a way that Dihring 
does not even attempt. Hartmann’s en- 
deavour to provide a philosophic basis for 
our natural instinct to ascribe reality to our 
sensations is at least a recognition of a truth. 
His so-called transcendental realism fails 
mainly because it does not carry far enough 
that identification of forms of thought with 
forms of existence on which it rests. The 
separation of the Unconscious into the 





guiding Idea and the realising Will is 
conception which throws occasional light 
upon the “Logic” of Hegel. The pes. 
simism of the system, inconsistent as it is, 
and ridiculous though it can be made, is not 
altogether worthless. As against a shallow 
optimism, it is the more inspiring creed, 
And inadequate as is the teleology which 
Hartmann advocates, his dynamism and 
pan-psychism is a valuable protest against 
the ‘‘monistic’’ renderings of uneducated 
science. 

Dr. Vaihinger, however, does not allow 
these merits to Hartmann’s system. Both 
Diihring and Hartmann represent, to his 
mind, only two aspects of dogmatism. Both 
of them, he seeks to show, are full of contra. 
dictions ; both wheel round into the opposite 
of that from which they start. The most 
interesting parts of Vaihinger’s essay are 
those in which he shows the tangled web in 
which Hartmann and Dibring are involved. 
Hartmann’s transcendental realism becomes 
absolute phenomenalism; the monism to 
which both Hartmann and Diihring lay 
claim issues in an unreconciled dualism. 
Diihring ridicules Hartmann, and Hartmann 
despises Diihring ; “ while both lie in the 
same hospital and are infected with the 
malady of dogmatism which is determined to 
know something at any price” (p. 51). 
Dogmatism, in fact, Vaihinger never ceases 
to remind us, sacrifices before all things Logic 
on the altar of system ; the idealist sacrifices 
matter to thought, the materialist ideas to 
matter. 

It is, therefore, in criticism and Lange 
that Dr. Vaihinger discovers the philosophy 
of the future. Lange’s chief merit, it appears, 
lies in his conception of the nature of 
philosophy. Philosophy, with him, satisfies 
the human craving for unity amid the mani- 
fold; it secures the same result for thought 
as religion and art do for feeling. But this 
unity is never anything but a fiction. Philo- 
sophy creates for us a harmonious picture of 
the world, but remains conscious mean- 
while tkat this is only a subjective ideal, 
which can make no claim to objective reality. 
On other questions, Lange holds a like 
position. Subjective conceptions repre- 
sent the whole of what we know: the 
modern physiology of the senses only con- 
firms here the results of Kant. Optimism 
and pessimism are two modes of looking at 
existence which can lay as little claim to 
objective validity as materialism or idealism. 
Religion stands on the same level as meta- 
physic. We are to retain the one as the 
other, but without believing in either; as 
the critical philosophy gives us a “ psycho- 
logy without mind,” so it leaves us with a 
“religion without faith.” 

As a protest against that sectarianism and 
dogmatism which obstruct the progress of 
philosophy as they impede the advance of 
religion, Lange’s standpoint will rightly 
have a place in the mind of every thinker. 
The success of his admirable History of 
Materialism is largely due to the capacity 
this standpoint gave him for entering into 
the spirit of different systems. But it may 


be doubted how far a philosophical attitude 
can be identified with philosophy. Neither 
philosophy nor psychology can reduce them- 
selves to critiques or methods, though this 
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may constitute their chief value for the in- 
dividual. Without systems, criticism must 
be a mere attempt to make bricks without 
straw. Even on Lange’s own showing, 
the much-derided ‘“ philosophy of the 
Unconscious” may thus possess a high 
subjective value. Nor can criticism ever 
roceed without some “ dogmatic” theory 
as its foundation. It is a simple anachron- 
ism to suppose that Kant supplies this basis. 
The old bottles are already bursting under 
the new wine ; and it will soon be as difficult 
to discover the true Kant under the com- 
mentaries raised over him as it was, and 
perhaps still is, to make out the true Aris- 
totle. The real fruits of Kant’s labours 
were incorporated in the systems which 
succeeded him ; and it is in their develop- 
ment of Kant rather than in Kant himself 
that the hopes of future philosophic progress 
must be found. So far as Hartmann and 
Dihring illustrate from different sides that 
historical logic into which these thinkers 
analysed the world, so far they form a valu- 
able element in the progress of philosophy. 
Their real defect lies in that subjective in- 
dividual attitude which expresses itself in 
the pessimism of the one and the optimism 
of the other; and, so far as this goes, 
Lange, with his conception of philosophy as 
a personal interpretation of the world, stands 
not above, but on a level with, Hartmann 
and Diihring. So far as Dr. Vaihinger’s 
work contributes, however unconsciously, to 
this conclusion, it does good service in the 
development of thought. 
Epwin WALLACE. 








Latin Grammar, together with a Systematic 
Treatment of Latin Composition. By Gus- 
tavus Fischer, LL.D. Part I., containing 
Etymology and an Introduction to Syntax. 
Part II., containing the Details of Syntax. 
(New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
1876.) 

Elements of Latin Grammar in Connexion with 
a Systematic and Progressive Latin Reader. 
By the same Author. (New York: 
Schermerhorn, 1876.) 


Ir the voice of an inspired singer be'a sure 
defence against oblivion, the author of this 
work ought to be grateful to his publishers, 
who at the end of the first and second 
Parts have favoured the reader with the 
following spirited panegyric :— 

“Some of our best Latin scholars who have 
examined the proofs of Dr. Fischer's large Latin 
Grammar, express the opinion that it is ‘the most 
important contribution to Latin literature ever 
published.’ It is the matured result of a constant 
life-long study, and of the most searching investi- 
gation of the classical writers, It discusses every 
doubtful question in Latin Syntax, and throws 
new light on many subjects. It has an array of 
important Latin passages, never yet presented in 
any work extant. It is equivalent to a library of 
monographs, being more thorough than most of 
the essays which treat of special subjects, and yet 
it retains the brevity and conciseness of a grammar, 

“The second part of Roby’s Latin Grammar has 
deservedly attracted the attention of Latin scho- 
lors on account of its rich collection of classical 
passages. But their uicritical selection and lack 
of arrangement have met with decided disapproval. 
Instead of giving an accurate statement of the 

Ws governing the language, Mr. Roby merely 
produces the passages from which these laws 





might be constructed, without attempting to con- 
struct them himself. His collection of examples 
is by no means complete, and hence he fails to 
illustrate many important facts of the language. 
. . . Roby’s errors would have been refuted by 
Dr. Fischer but for the fact that Fischer's 
Grammar was already stereotyped when Roby’s 
second Part appeared.” 


It is interesting to notice the relation 
between this effusion and Dr. Fischer’s own 
Preface to his second Part. In this he 
says :— 

“ Aside from the original sources, we have read 
none of the valuable treatises on grammatical 
subjects in the German philological journals, and 
none of the many excellent monographs, a very 
few excepted. . . . Roby’s Syntax was not pub- 
lished until our plates were cast. Hence we 
could not refer to the views of this grammarian. 
His collection of valuable material regarding the 
cases of Latin nouns might have been a very ac- 
ceptable assistance.” 

As itis said of poets, that they remember 
the words and cadences of their predeces- 
sors, and mould them to new meanings in 
their own works, so do Messrs. Schermer- 
horn recollect that Dr. Fischer has said 
something about monographs and Mr. Roby. 
Dr. Fischer’s work is, to their disinterested 
enthusiasm, worth ‘a library of mono- 
graphs.” Mr. Roby’s “errors would have 
been refuted by Dr. Fischer.’”’ What are 
Mr. Roby’s “ errors” ? The present writer is 
very familiar with Mr. Roby’s book, in which, 
perhaps, there may be afew misprints. But 
to speak of the best work that has appeared 
on Latin Syntax since Madvig as containing 
“errors,” without giving the reader any 
clue to any work in which the errors are 
exposed and refuted, is a style which passes 
the licence even of pulpit oratory. Where 
Mr. Roby’s views, which are the result of 
long and patient thinking, differ from. Dr. 
Fischer’s, the chances are generally, we 
think, that Mr. Roby is in the right. 

Dr. Fischer will gain nothing by this un- 
scholarly puff of his book, and the still more 
unscholarly depreciation of a far better book. 
He appeals to Caesar, and to Caesar he must 
go; he claims to be judged by a high 
standard, and by this he must stand or fall. 

“In regard to etymology,” he says, ‘‘ we 
have never indulged in the ‘ cheap 
luxury’ of comparative philology.” We 
fully appreciate Dr. Fischer’s noble con- 
tempt for cheap luxuries, which is not 
long in bringing its reward. For we read 
in the very first sentence of the book :— 
“The Latin language in its earliest age 
(about 800 3.c.) was spoken in Latium, the 
central part of Italy. It arose from a union 
of two languages, that of the Osci, an old 
Italic nation, and the Pelasgi, from the latter 
of whom, also, the Greeks derived their lan- 
guage.”’ Further on we find (Part L., p. 34) 
that ‘‘the nominative singular of the nouns 
of the second declension has the case-termi- 
nation us or um.’ “ The declension-stem is 
found by removing the termination ws or wm 
of the nominative. Thus, hortus has the 
stem hort-, and bellum the stem bell-.”’ 
“Some forms of the verbs are directly de- 
rived from the verb-stem. These are called 
the Present-System. Others are indirectly 
derived from it, and are called Perfect- 
System.” 

After this we had some hope that Dr. 





Fischer would at least show himself master 
of his own specialty. But in the list of 
authors at the beginning of the first part we 
find M. Porcius Cato called Censorinus ; there 
is no mention of Lucilius, or Varro, or 
Manilius, or Lucan, or Celsus, or Statius, 
or Silius, or Valerius Flaccus ; and Petronius 
is spoken of, without qualification, as a poet. 
And when (Part ii. p. 298) we find Dr. 
Fischer translating Pernoctant venatores in 
nive, in montibus uri se patiuntur, “ Hunters 
spend their nights in the snow, and suffer 
themselves to be burned in the mountains ; ”’ 
when we find him retaining exploded spell- 
ings such as coelitus, intelligere, denunciare, 
conditio, Sylvia; we feel ourselves forced to 
doubt the extent of his command of a sub- 
ject which he virtually professes to have 
mastered. 

Dr. Fischer’s second Part, which treats of 
the details of Latin syntax, is by far the 
best part of his book. Its merits fall much 
below the estimate formed of them by the 
author and his publishers; but it shows 
real study of some of the classical authors, 
and is a genuine attempt to arrange the 
facts of Latin syntax under logical cate- 
gories. Whether this can be done to any 
profit with the minuteness in which Dr. 
Fischer delights is a question; to our mind 
such treatment as often encumbersas explains 
usages and shades of usage which explain 
themselves without difficulty to anyone who 
has mastered the main facts of syntax. 
A perusal of a great deal of Dr. Fischer’s syn- 
tax has not convinced us of the superiority 
of his treatment to that of Madvig and Roby. 
Where Roby is clear, Dr. Fischer is often to 
our mind cumbrous, obscure, and needlessly 
minute. But the question of method in 
syntax is fairly one of opinion, which will 
hardly be decided before the different sys- 
tems have had time to work themselves out. 

The Elements of Latin Grammar, the 
title of which stands second at the head of 
this article, contains a short Accidence and 
Syntax, witha Latin History of Rome to the 
end of the Hannibalic war, composed by Dr. 
Fischer for the use of schools. The idea of 
teaching Roman history and Latin grammar 
together seems to us a good one, and Dr. 
Fischer, whose Latin sentences do not often 
exceed two lines in length, cannot be charged 
with making his “‘ Reader’”’ too difficult. 

H. Netriesuipe. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Researches on the Colour of the Retina.—The 
Centralblatt fiir die mediz. Wiss. for June 9, 
1877, contains a very important paper by F. Boll 
on the effect of white and coloured light upon the 
retina of the frog. When the animal has been 
kept in absolute darkness, its retina is found to be 
red. It is often erroneously termed “ purple.” 
Helmholtz defines purple as a mixture of the two 
extreme colours of the spectrum, red and violet ; 
now the retina-red never contains any trace of 
violet. On examining the frog’s retina under the 
microscope, a large majority of the rods are seen 
to be red; scattered among these, however, are a 
variable number which exhibit a very pale green- 
ish tint. The retina of frogs which have been 
exposed for some time to direct sunlight or dif- 
fused daylight is completely bleached ; under the 
microscope the rods appear uniformly transparent 
and colourless, To ascertain the rate at which 
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the loss of colour takes place, a number of frogs 
which had been secluded from the light were put 
in the sun, and examined at intervals of five 
minutes ; at the end of the first interval, the retina 
was found to have grown considerably paler; in 
fifteen minutes the bleaching process was nearly 
always complete. In diffused daylight the change 
took place more slowly. The converse process 
was found to require more time. A dozen frogs 
which had been exposed to sunlight for more than 
an hour were transferred to a dark room. The 
first trace of returning colour was noticed at the 
end of sixty minutes; twice this interval elapsed 
before the colour had attained any considerable 
degree of intensity. To test the effect of coloured 
light, frogs were placed in chambers of stained 
glass, and the retina examined from time to time. 
Red light intensified the normal tint of the re- 
tina, making it pass, after a time, into reddish- 
brown ; the degree of this change being propor- 
tionate to the intensity of the illumination and 
the length of exposure. The green rods, moreover, 
assumed a more vivid green hue. Exposure to 
yellow light for several hours only made the 
retina-red slightly paler than usual. Green light 
of medium intensity caused the red rods to 
assume a purple tinge, while the green ones 
had their normal hue intensified, just as by 
red light; moreover, the proportion of green 
to red rods appeared to undergo an increase. 
Green light of great intensity, allowed to 
act for a considerable time, turns the retina violet ; 
the violet then begins to fade, and all colour 
gradually disappears. Blue and violet light 
quickly makes the retina assume a “ dirty violet ” 
hue. The green rods become “ dirty green,” and 
their numerical proportion to the red ones appears 
to be increased, just as after exposure to green 
light. The continued operation of blue or violet 
light bleaches the retina completely. The pro- 
gressive decoloration of the retina, whether by 
white, blue, or violet light, is invariably associated 
with a peculiar change in the structural relation 
between the rods and the pigmentary layer. 
Whereas the unbleached retina can be peeled off, 
as an unbroken membrane, from the pigment- 
epithelium, the bleached retina comes off in shreds 
to which variable quantities of pigment continue to 
adhere. In the former case, the microscope shows 
the interstices between the rods to be wholly free 
from pigmentary matter; in the latter, we are 
able to trace pigmented cords extending as far as 
the base of the rods and the membrana limitans 
externa, We cannot yet venture to found any 
theory of colour-vision on the above facts. The 
preliminary question as to the significance of the 
green rods must first be answered. Ought the 
red and green rods to be viewed as morphologi- 
cally and functionally distinct? Or ought we to 
regard them as elements fundamentally identical, 
whose diversity of colour is due to differences in 
their physiological state? It may be taken as 
certain that whereas the colour of the retina is 
scarcely affected by light-rays of maximum wave- 
length (red, yellow), it is decidedly modified by 
those of medium wave-length (green), and still 
more by those of minimum wave-length (blue, 
violet). This may perhaps account for most 
colour-blind persons being unable to discriminate 
between red and green, while very few of them con- 
found red with blue. ‘The greater activity of the blue 
and violet rays cannot as yet be correlated with their 
chemical power; for experiments on the action of 
the ultra-violet rays upon the colour of the retina 
have yielded none but negative results. Most of 
the above facts admit of being subsumed under 
the following generalisation: “light rays of dif- 
ferent colours produce objective changes in the 
colour of the retinal rods—.ec., in a part of the 
nervous system —which are identical with the 
content of the subjective sensations they excite.” 
In connexion with this subject, it is worthy of 
mention that Prof. Michel of Erlangen, having 
occasion to remove a perfectly healthy human eye, 
owing to disease in the orbit, performed the oper- 





ation by sodium-light after completely excluding 
light from the eye for several hours. The eye-ball 
‘was at once divided into two halves ; one half was 
plunged into a four per cent. solution of alum, the 
other was examined while fresh. No trace of 
retina-red could be detected in either (Centralblatt, 
June 16, 1877). 


The Physiology of Sugar in Relation to the 
Blood.—At a meeting of the Royal Society on 
June 21, Dr. Pavy communicated some results 
obtained by his new gravimetric process for the 
quantitative determination of sugar in the blood. 
In the first part of his communication he dealt 
with the amount of sugar present in the normal 
blood of dogs, sheep, and bullocks. The average 
amount in the dog (mean of seven examinations) 
was found to be 0°787 per 1,000; in the sheep 
(mean of six examinations), 0°521 per 1,000; in 
the bullock, 0°543 per 1,000. Every care was 
taken to secure the blood in such a way as to 
render it a trustworthy representative of its ordi- 
nary condition during life. The second series of 
experiments was made to ascertain the compara- 
tive amount of sugar in arterial and venous blood. 
It was found, in striking opposition to the state- 
ments based by M. Bernard on the employment 
of his volumetric process, that no material differ- 
ence exists between the two kinds of blood in 
this respect. In the third part of his paper, Dr. 
Pavy considers the spontaneous disappearance of 
sugar from the blood after its withdrawal from 
the system. He finds that, although the glucose 
gradually disappears from the blood, the rapidity 
of its metamorphosis depending on the activity of 
the decomposition of the animal matters present, 
yet that the rate of its disappearance is very much 
slower than Bernard affirms it to be. 


Action of Oxygen at High Pressure on Veno- 
mous and Virulent Substances—Some years ago, 
M. Bert drew attention to the fact that oxygen 
of high tension is rapidly fatal to living organisms, 
whether simple or complex. He discovered that 
chemical processes dependent on the life and 
multiplication of such organisms (putrefaction, 
fermentation, acetification) could be stopped by 
the action of compressed oxygen, whereas analogous 
processes not connected with the agency of living 
organisms (changes wrought by diastase, myrosin, 
emulsin) were in no wise modified. Believing 
this method to be capable of elucidating the 
intimate nature of certain phenomena whose con- 
nexion with organic life is still a matter of dis- 
pute, he has applied it to the venom of the 
scorpion and the virus of vaccine, glanders, and 
splenic fever (Comptes Rendus, 21 Mai, 1877). 
As might have been expected, the first-named 
substance lost none of its poisonous activity. But 
the negative results obtained by exposing the 
virus of vaccine, glanders, and splenic fever to 
oxygen under pressure are more important; for 
they seem to be opposed to the prevalent belief 
that these products owe their infective properties 
to the presence of specific living germs. As 
regards splenic fever, more particularly, the re- 
searches of Davaine and Pasteur in France, and of 
several well-known German observers, appear to 
have established the fact that the rod-like Bacteria 
in the blood of animals affected by the disease are 
at once the cause of the morbid changes and the 
carriers of contagion. Bert very candidly admits, 
however, that his experiments have not as yet 
been sufficiently repeated and varied to enable him 
to do more than claim attention to their results. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 


The Formation of Fat.—It was pointed out by 
Liebig that the view, once generally held, that 
the fat of the Herbivora was derived exclusively 
from ready-formed fat in their vegetable food, was 
untenable; he attributed much of the fat of the 
animal body to the carbo-hydrates of the food. 
His explanation was combated by Dumas, Bous- 
singault and others, but subsequently adopted by 








them ; and the very numerous feeding-experiments 
of Lawes and Gilbert, commenced about thi 

years ago, have afforded strong confirmation of the 
accuracy of Liebig’s conclusions. Voit, in 1865, and 
still more recently in 1869, and conjointly with 
Pettenkofer, have maintained that fat is the re 
sult of the transformation of nitrogenous substances, 
They state that they never found fat to be formed 
from starch or sugar, nor was the carbon stored 
up more than that in the fat of the food, plus that 
which could be derived from the breaking-up of 
the albumin. Their experiments, made on the 
body of the dog, led them to believe that the 
same must occur with the Herbivora; and they 
contend that, to establish the formation of fat 
from carbo-hydrates, experiments must be brought 
forward in which the fat deposited is in excess of 
that supplied by the food, plus that which could 
be derived from the transformed albumin. Lawes 
and Gilbert, in a recent paper, refer to the re- 
sults of feeding-experiments with pigs which 
they published eleven years ago, which experiments 
clearly showed such to be the case. Voit, however, 
cannot allow himself to consider a transformation 
of carbo-hydrates into fat to have been conclusively 
proved by the English experimenters, and suggests 
several possible sources of error, his reference to 
some of which, as these gentlemen have found, 
showing that he has in fact misunderstood them. 
A careful review, instituted by Lawes and Gilbert, 
of their feeding-experiments with oxen, sheep 
and pigs, in order to satisfy themselves whether 
any doubt could be entertained of the views they 
had previously advocated, has shown that as 
regards the ruminant animals no absolute proof 
of the derivation of fat from carbo-hydrates can 
be obtained; it was quite otherwise, however, in 
the case of their experiments with pigs, in many 
of which much more fat was produced than could 
possibly have been derived from transformed 
albumin of the food. Instead, therefore, of ex- 
perimenting further in this field, they have decided 
to again direct attention to the results given in 
the paper on this subject which appeared in the 
Philosophical Magazine in 1866. In the cases to 
which they refer, where the nitrogenous substance 
was not so very excessive, but still more than is 
the most appropriate, there was a considerable 
proportion of the total fat produced which could 
not possibly have been derived from the nitro- 
genous substance of the food. When the pro- 
portion of the nitrogenous to the non-nitrogenous 
substance in the food was the most appropriate 
for fattening, there was a much larger proportion 
(about 40 per cent.) of the total fat produced 
which could not possibly have had its source in 
the nitrogenous substance consumed. ; 


Molecular Depositions.—Jiiptner von Jonstorff 
describes (Wiener Anz., 1877, 44) the changes 
observed in some crystals of iodine which had 
been placed away ina bottle, presumably in the 
dark, for eight years, and exposed to temperatures 
varying from 0° to 24° C.; the crystals, originally 
from 2 to 3 mm. in diameter, increased consider- 
ably in size, and now measure from 4 to 5 mm. in 
breadth. About 30 grammes of perfectly pure 
red phosphorus had been exposed under water to 
the same conditions as the iodine for the space of 
nine years. Small light-coloured particles have 
recently been observed in the mass, and these closer 
examination has shown to be phosphorus in the 
crystalline modification. In both instances mole- 
cular deposition has occurred, in the case of the 
iodine by its evaporation and subsequent condensa- 
tion on the original crystalline surfaces; in that 
of the phosphorus by a tendency, innate in its 
molecules so to speak, to return from the amor- 
phous to the crystalline condition. That this 
spontaneous change of modification under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions is not without a very im- 
portant bearing will at once be allowed. The 
crystals of phosphorus thus formed, especially the 
smaller of them, are found on examination under 
the microscope to have their full complement of 
faces and to be well developed. The magnificent 
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crystals of this substance obtained by Herman, in 
a comparatively short space of time, by the spon- 
taneous evaporation of ordinary phosphorus im 
vacuo, were referred to in these columns some 
years since (ACADEMY, iv., 391). 

Amesite. — Pisani communicated last year 
(Compt. rend., \xxxiii., 166) the results of his 
analysis of a foliated mineral which occurs on 
diaspore at Chester, Massachusetts, and to which 
Shepard has given the above name. Pisani ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the mineral was 
essentially distinct from all known aluminium 
silicates and from the chlorites, with which, never- 
theless, it exhibited some resemblances, and that 
it was a true mineral species. Kenngott, in a 
letter which now appears in the Jahrbuch fiir 
Mineralogie, 1877, 277, reminds the readers how 
he has shown that the analytical numbers of 
specimens of chlorite and clinochlore point to a 
common formula for them all, if the alumina pre- 
sent be regarded as AlO, AlO,, and as replacing 
RO, SiO, ; and he points out that Pisani’s numbers, 
when viewed in the same light, give ratios corre- 
sponding with the formula 2(RO,SiO,) + 2H,0,RO. 
Amesite, therefore, is a highly aluminous chlo- 
rite, and its density, hardness and deportment 
before the blowpipe and with acid support this 
theory as to its nature. Kenngott’s view enables 
us to bring together a number of minerals differing 
in the amount of alumina which they contain, 
and for that reason regarded as distinct mineral 
species, while showing at the same time the closest 
accordance in their crystallographic and general 
physical characters. 


New Localities of Minerals in Scotland.—Prof. 
Heddle, of St. Andrews, has met with quite a 
number of minerals in a block of granite which 
was being used for building purposes near Tongue, 
in Sutherlandshire. In it he recognised amazon- 
stone, a variety of orthoclase felspar, of a bright- 
green colour, in isolated and twinned crystals, 
cleavelandite, lepidomelane, pinite, fluorite, sphene, 
zircon, magnetite, ilmenite, allanite, smoky quartz 
and a mineral which has been shown to be thorite 
passing into orangite. On a part of the surface of 
the granite block, about three square feet in area, 
twelve large crystals of amazonstone were seen, 
eight of these being unbroken and perfect; one 
crystal of this mineral attained the great length of 
154 inches, and measured ten and eight inches re- 
spectively in the other directions. The block 
appears to have been brought from Ben Laoghal, a 
few miles inland to the north-west. 

Solubility of Sulphur in Acetic Acid.-—Lieber- 
mann draws attention to the fact that sulphur is 
soluble to a not inconsiderable degree in warm 
concentrated acetic acid, while a trace is taken u 
even by the dilute acid. If the concentrated sol- 
vent be diluted with water, much of the sulphur 
separates as “milk of sulphur ;” if it be concen- 
trated with the Bunsen pump, fine long prisms of 
sulphur separate ; when cooled the liquid deposits 
sulphur in a crystalline form. All modifications 
of this element appear to be taken up by acetic 
acid. The author points to cases in analysis 
where these changes occur, and are apt to mislead 
the operator ( Wiener Anz. 1877, 43). 


Some salts of bismuth, more especially the nitrate 
and carbonate, have recently come into favour, and 
been prescribed by medical men for certain dis- 
orders of the system (Ann. Pharm. [3], x., 265). It 
has been remarked in several cases in England that 
— to whom either of these preparations had 

n administered were affected in an unaccount- 
able way, the breath and skin acquiring an intoler- 
able odour. It appeared at first sight probable 
that the cause lay in the presence of arsenic in the 
bismuth, but analysis of the salts has shown them 
to be contaminated with tellurium. Tetradymite, 
& compound of bismuth and tellurium, is a mineral 
which has been met with in many localities, and 
may easily have caused the contamination of the 
crude metal, 








The Meteorological Office—We understand that 
the Treasury have intimated their intention of 
carrying out the recommendations of the late 
Committee of Enquiry, and have approved of 
the gentlemen nominated by the Royal Society 
to serve on the council to which the future 
management of the office is to be entrusted. 
These gentlemen are to receive a remuneration 
for their services. The following are the 
names selected ;—Prof. H. J. 8. Smith (chuir- 
man), Mr. De La Rue, Mr, F. Galton, Prof. 
Stokes, General Strachey, and the Hydrographer 
(as ex officio member). The only change in the 
organisation of the office is that Mr. Scott is now 
Secretary to the Council instead of Director of 
the Office. The Treasury have intimated both 
to the Meteorological Society and the Scottish 
Meteorological Society that any pecuniary as- 
sistance to be given to them will be solely for 
services rendered to the council, as recommended 
in the Report of the Committee of Enquiry. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, promised 
the Scottish Society a lump sum of 1,000/. for 
past services in consideration of some implied 
understanding with the Scotch General Register 
Office when the Society was first established. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Dr. Curtiss, an American graduate of Leipzig, 
presents us with a translation (Leipzig: Brock- 
haus) of Prof. Bickell’s small but fact-full Outlines 
of Hebrew Grammar, originally published 1869- 
70. Though not adapted, as the translator is well 
aware, for beginners—to whom, as the President 
of the Philological Society has remarked, “ an in- 
cessant comparison with, and reference to, the 
divergent forms of other allied languages” [or to 
a hypothetical ancient language] “is positively 
injurious ”—it will be found extremely suggestive 
by those who have already made some progress, 
especially if united with Prof. Land’s grammar 
(translated by Mr. R. L. Poole). Dr. Bickell is a 
follower (but in an independent spirit) of Olshau- 
sen, and thinks that the most ancient form of the 
language from which Hebrew is derived is best 
represented by Arabic. We, for our part, suspect 
that, until Assyrian and the sub-Semitic languages 
of North Africa have been longer or more criti- 
cally studied, a satisfactory Hebrew grammar, 
from a comparative point of view, can hardly be 
written ; but the thoughts of a scholar so compre- 
hensively trained as Dr. Bickell are not to be 
disregarded by those who are more than empirical 
students of Hebrew. The translator’s notes are 
much above the average of those attached to ver- 
sions of German works. But the note on the 
Stele of Mesha (p. 10), on the Talmud (p. 14), 
and on the enigmatic ‘ashté ought, perhaps, 
to have been more carefully expressed. Prof. 
Franz Delitzsch has enriched the work with 
some sections on Hebrew accentuation, and Prof. 
Euting with a Table of Semitic Characters, 
which we have already noticed. Very dif- 
ferent, both in digest and in method, are 
the New Elementary Grammar of (what ts 
usually called) the “ Hebrew” Language of the Old 
Testament, and the “ Hebrew” Exercise-Book .. . 
with Practical Grammar of the Word-Forms, §c., 
both by P. H. Mason, M.A., Fellow and Hebrew 
Lecturer, &c., of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(Cambridge: J. Hall and Son; London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.). The student who has mas- 
tered one or both of these books will have had a 
very fair grounding in the forms, but will have 
the rationale of Hebrew grammar still to learn. 
Such theories as Mr. Mason supplies belong to 
a pre-scientific age. He traces a moral and reli- 
gious significance in the fact that the third person 
singular masculine has no afformative (£vercise- 
Book, p. iii.), and explains the Hebrew tenses on 
the theory that the Israelites were always “ look- 
ing forward from a great Past of wonders to a 
Future of good and glory,” &c. (p. 98). Kremer, 





the eminent Arabic scholar, on the other hand, 
thinks that “the Arab [and presumably the 
Israelite] only knew the present and the preterite, 
because he lived only in the present and the past, 
the future being quite indifferent to him” (Cul- 
turgesch, des Orients, ii., 352). Which is right ? 
Both seem to be fanciful, but Dr. Kremer’s fancy 
is in better harmony with facts. The Israelites 
before the Exile, like the Arabs, lived in the pre- 
sent and the past, the prophets and their fol- 
lowers forming a numerically insignificant excep- 
tion. 


THE most important philological articles in the 
last number of the Newe Jahrbiicher (vols. cxv. 
and exvi., part 4) are A. Riese’s on Orpheus and 
the mythical Thracians, in which the author at- 
tempts to trace the growth of the literary confu- 
sion between Pieria and Thrace; Ch. Rése’s on 
Thucydides, i, 13, an interesting discussion on 
the date of the sea-fight between the Phocaeans 
and Massilians, resulting in a proposal to strike 
out the words MagoaXiap oixifovres; and H. Pur- 
mann’s notes on Lucretius. Th. Thalheim has a 
short paper on Lysias, xiv.,7, in its relation to 
the Athenian martial law. H. Diintzer, in an in- 
teresting article, reviews Peppmiiller’s commen- 
tary on the 24th Iliad. The educational section 
of this number consists mainly of continuations of 
articles previously mentioned—the anonymous 
“ Noctes Scholasticae,’ Attenburg’s “ Didaktische 
Studien,” and Mann’s “ Die tragische Katharsis.” 
A very interesting account of the German transla- 
tions of Aeschylus’s Orestea from Von Halem 
(1785) to Donner (1854) is given by Eichhoff; 
the rest of the number is taken up with reviews 
of school-books, 


THE Rheinisches Museum (vol. xxxii., part 2), 
appearing for the first time under the editorship 
of Ribbeck and Biicheler, contains some good 
articles, among which may especially be men- 
tioned Niese’s elaborate paper on the relation of 
Strabo to Apollodorus’s commentary on the 
Homeric catalogue of the ships, Schéll’s study on 
Ion of Chios, Beloch’s essay on the Roman cen- 
sorial lists, and Gelzer’s on the migrations of the 
Lacedaemonian Dorians. The question of the 
documents quoted by Josephus in Arch. xiv. is 
revived by t. Mendelssohn in a rejoinder to a 
recent article by Niese in the Hermes, Oritical 
notes are contributed by Bahrens on the Latin 
Anthology, by Ribbeck on the Dialogus de Orato- 
ribus, and by Biicheler on the Seven against 
Thebes, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Mereoroxocicat Socrery.—( Wednesday, June 20.) 


H. S. Eaton, Ese., M.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—“ On an Improve- 
ment in the Mechanism of Self-recording Meteoro- 
logical Instruments,” by the Rev. C.J. Taylor. In order 
to obviate sluggishness in self-recording aneroids and 
ordinary small-bore’ mercurial barometers, the author 
places a small electric-bell apparatus, from which the 
bell has been removed, so that the clapper when in action 
shall strike on the top of the vertical brass bar on 
which the recording pencil slides ; by this means a very 
rapid succession of light taps can be administered at 
a point which affects all the moveable parts of the 
mechanism.—“ Results derived from the Sunshine 
Records obtained at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, by means of Campbell’s Self-registering Sun 
Dial, during the year ending April 1877,” by W. 
Ellis. The instrument consists of a very accurately 
formed sphere of glass, 4 in. in diameter, supported 
concentrically within a well-turned hemispherical 
metal bowl in such a manner that the image of the 
sun formed when the sun shines falls always on the 
concave surface of the bowl. A strip of some material 
being fixed in the bowl, the sun when shining burns 
away the material at the points at which the image 
successively falls, by which means a record of periods 
of sunshine is obtained. The duration of sunshine in 
hours for each month of the year ending April 30 (ex- 
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cepting from May 1 to 6, July 31, and October 27 to 31) 
was as follows :— 


Hrs. Hrs. 
May - 1523 Nov. . 35°9 
June . 1845 Dec. . 65 
July . 2143 Jan. . 187 
Aug. . . 216-9 Feb. . . 36-4 
Sept. . . 10671 Mar. . 99°3 
Oct. . . 47°3 Apr. - 718 


The greatest daily duration was 13°9 hrs. on June 11. 
Daily durations exceeding twelve hrs. occurred six times 
in May, eight in June, ten in July, and eleven in August. 
One of the most remarkable periods was August 7 
to 14, the duration having exceeded ten hours on 
every day during this time. It appears that in the 
months of August, September, and October, the mean 
maximum and minimum temperatures were both, on 
the average, higher on days of greater sunshine than 
on days of lesser sunshine, while in the months of 
January and February an exactly opposite condition 
existed. Inthe remaining months the mean maxi- 
mum temperature of the greater sunshine group was 
higher, and its mean minimum lower, than the 
corresponding mean maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures of the lesser sunshine group. It also appears 
that there was more sunshine after noon than before 
noon in every month, except August, March, and 
April.—* On the Diurnal Variation of the Barometer 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich,” by W. Ellis, 
F.R.A.S. The Astronomer Royal having communi- 
cated the numerical values of the variations of the 
barometer, as deduced from the photographic records 
at the Royal Observatory, during the twenty years 
ending 1873, the author adds a few general remarks 
thereon. Comparing together the different months 
of the year, it is observed that the morning minimum 
and the forenoon maximum both occur earlier as the 
year advances; they are earliest in summer, aud 
become later again on the approach of winter. The 
afternoon minimum and evening maximum, on the 
contrary, occur later as the year advances: are latest 
in summer, and become earlier again towards the end 
of the year. They all change in a certain degree 
with the change in the times of sunrise and sunset. 
As a consequence of this the intervals between the 
morning minimum and the forenoon maximum, and 
between the afternoon minimum and evening maxi- 
mum, do not change very much through the year, 
while that between the forenoon maximum and after- 
noon minimum is much shorter in winter than in 
summer, and that between the evening maximum and 
morning minimum is much longer in winter than in 
summer.—“ On the Rainfall of Jamaica during the 
seven years 1870-76,” by Griffith N. Cox.—“ Contri- 
butions to the Meteorology of Cannes,” by William 
Marcet, M.D., F.R.S.—Mr. Marriott exhibited and de- 
scribed Bogen’s Hygrometer and new Standard Siphon 
Barometer. 


Entomotocicat Socrery.—( Wednesday, July 4.) 


Pror. Westwoop, President, in the Chair. Mr. J. W. 
Douglas exhibited a living specimen of Cerambyx 
Heros and also a young larva of the same species 
reared from a log of wood imported from Bosnia.— 
The President exhibited some cases constructed by 
the larva of a trichopterous insect (Phryganea) in- 
habiting Southern Europe. They were composed of 
small quartz-like particles, and had been described as 
a shell by Swainson in 1840. The President also 
exhibited a plant-bug (Capsidae) found on the leaf of 
an orchis which had become covered with blisters 
from the attacks of the insects.—Mr. Jenner Weir 
exhibited a female specimen of a Cicada taken by 
Mr. Auld in the New Forest. The captor stated that 
he had heard it stridulate, but Mr. Douglas suggested 
that the sound had been produced by a male con- 
cealed near.—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited two living 
specimens of 7illus unifasciatus taken on a fence near 
Norwood.—Mr. J. P. Mansell Weale, who had just 
returned from South Africa, exhibited a fine collection 
of insects from that country, and read notes there- 
upon.—The President brought under the notice of the 
society the recent aceounts of the appearance of the 
Colorado beetle in Canada and in Europe. 











FINE ART. 

Records of the Coinage of Scotland from the 
Earliest Period to the Union. Collected 
by R. W. Cochran-Patrick, of Woodside. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 
1876.) 


Numismatics, it must be confessed, does not 
in this country receive the amount of atten- 
tion which it deserves. While in Germany 
a Mommsen or a Curtius does not consider 
that he condescends too far when he devotes 
a portion of his time and of his writings to 
this science, in England the study is handed 
over for the most part either to specialists 
who have not the faculty for making the 
result of their researches widely known, or 
else to mere amateurs and quidnuncs who 
possess nothing but the uninformed eager- 
ness of collectors. It does not, however, 
remain less true that no branch of archaeo- 
logy—and numismatics, perhaps, least of 
all—can be usefully neglected by the his- 
torian. In different ways the coinages of 
Greece and Rome, of the East, and of the 
Middle Ages have their special funds of in- 
formation; and these sources will become 
barren if they fall into hands incapable of 
appreciating their value. It is a matter for 
congratulation, therefore, that this misfor- 
tune has not befallen the numismatics of 
Scotland. We have in these Records of the 
Coinage of Scotland, not the production of a 
dilettante, but of a real student who, with 
rare pains and the most scholarly diligence, 
has set to work and collected into two 
massive volumes a complete history of the 
coinage of Scotland so far as it can be 
gathered from the ancient records. Strange 
as it may seem, when we consider how 
eagerly Scottish coins are purchased and 
collected, little of importance has been 
written upon this subject for the last forty 
years; and Mr. Cochran-Patrick may be 
congratulated upon having within the limits 
of his particular treatment almost begun 
and ended the subject. Future enquiries 
may serve to clear up individual difficulties ; 
but our historical view of the Scottish 
coinage is for the purposes of the historian 
or the archaeologist practically complete. 
There is generally no great difficulty in 
discovering with close approximation the 
commencement of a coimage among the 
various nationalities of Middle-Age Europe. 
For, unless these people have inherited the 
art of coining directly and without inter- 
mission from Rome, their laws are earlier 
than their money, and, as the most common 
legal penalty among the Teutons was always 
the mulct or fine, we are at once brought 
face to face with the question as to how this 
fine was paid—whether, in fact, they had a 
coinage or no. In Ine’s laws, for instance, 
the fine is estimated in cattle, or in portions 
of an ox or cow, the horns, the hide, and 
even the eye. If we apply the same test to 
Scotland, we find that even as late as the 
reign of David I. offenders were more com- 
monly punished by fines of cattle than of 
money. It is now generally conceded that 
the rude imitations of early English coins 
which are often found in the Western 
Islands, and which were placed by Lindsay 
at the beginning of the Scottish series, cannot 
be ascribed with any show of certainty to the 





kings of the Hebrides; it is equally certain 
that they were not generally current in 
Scotland. Various writers have tried to 
account by theories of the absence of precions 
metals, or the absence of skilled workmen, 
for this non-existence of an early Scottish 
coinage. Mr. Cochran-Patrick, while showing 
that their explanations are untenable, says, 
“it is not easy to account for this.” I think, 
however, the fact is not difficult to account 
for when we take into consideration the two 
qualities which characterised the Scotland 
of those days—namely, barbarism and inde. 
pendence. During the early history of the 
Middle Ages we commonly find that the issue 
of a coinage obeys a demand, not for the pur- 
poses of exchange, the true object of money, 
but for the requirements of tribute. This 
is the reason why the Merovingians struck 
chiefly in gold; why there was little or no 
coinage east of the Rhine before the eighth 
century. The same reason accounts for the 
striking of a few early silver coins on the 
west coast of Scotland, whereon the northern 
pirates used to descend—we find similar 
coins in Ireland, in Denmark, and on the 
north coast of France—and for the absence 
of a coinage in other parts of the kingdom, 
where the people were too barbarous to stand 
in much need of a currency, and too inde. 
pendent to see their wealth exported from 
the country. 

The money of David I. is of the rudest 

possible character, but the coinage much 
improved under William the Lion, who seems 
to have taken considerable pains over the 
constitution of the Mint and the employment 
of capable engravers. From this reign it is 
curious to trace the various effects of the 
English and French influences over the Scot- 
tish currency. While the types are generally 
imitated from the English coins, which were 
doubtless frequently current in both coun- 
tries, French ideas prevailed over the con- 
stitution of the Mint. The name and office 
of the “general” or master of the Mint were 
French, as were many of the engravers ; and 
from the same country the Scotch adopted 
and even amplified the ruinous and dis- 
graceful habit of debasing the national coin- 
age. The consequence was that the English 
monarchs had to be as much on their guard 
against the Scottish sterling as they were 
against the “ gros tournois.” It is amusing 
to compare the different notions of the 
Scotch and English kings concerning the 
desirableness of an exchangeable currency. 
While we find under date 1357 that the 
Parliament of David II. decrees “ quod 
omnis bona moneta regis Angliae, auri vel 
argenti, recipiatur per regnum Scotiae ad 
veram valorem prout in Anglia potest dari,” 
we find the English King Edward III., in a 
circular letter (1355), calling the attention 
of the Sheriff of Northumberland to the new 
coinage of Scotland— 
“antiquae monetae similis & conformis, quae 
in pondere minor & allaia [alloy] debilior existit 
. .. . & in regno nostro suum capit cursum, quod 
si diutius permittatur, in nostri ac totius populi 
nostri ejusdem regni dampnum & deceptionem, ac 
dictae monetae nostrae destructionem, cedet mani- 
feste, ” &e. 


Rapid as with our notions seems the depre- 
ciation which from the time of Edward III. 
the English money underwent, it was slower 
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than that of any other nation in Europe; 
slow, indeed, compared with the debasement 
of the Scottish coins. So that little more 
than a hundred years after the above-quoted 
Act of David II. we find that, instead of any 
attempt to keep the Scottish penny up to 
the standard of its English neighbour, it has 
gunk to only one-third of the value of the 
latter. In an Act of the sixteenth year of 
James II. (1452) we read :— 
“Jt is ordanyt be awys of the king and the said 
lordis that the Inglis penny haif cours throu the 
Realme for iijd lik as it hade of befor on to the 
of the next parliament. Therfor we charge 
ious man tak apoun hand to Refuse the taking 
of the said mone under all charge that efter may 
followe.” 
We may observe, in passing, that not thirty 
years before (1424) James I. had promised 
that the coinage should be “ amended,” and 
struck “ in lik wecht and fynes to the mone 
of Inglande.” Unfortunately, the saving- 
cause is inserted that the king was to do 
this “ quhen him lykis and thinkis it speide- 
ful and profitable for the realme.” The 
practice of debasing the coinage no doubt 
was deemed the most ‘ speideful and profit- 
able,” if not for the realm, at any rate for the 
royal exchequer, for it was continued by all 
succeeding monarchs down to the time of 
James VI. The result is that we can, 
through these records, trace the gradual and 
steady depreciation of the currency, from 
1358—when Mr. Cochran-Patrick believes 
that the Scottish penny was brought up to 
an equal value with that of England—down 
to 1601, when it has sunk to one-twelith of 
the value of the English coin. Altogether 
this is one of the most curious and instruc- 
tive episodes in the history of the Scottish 
coinage. 

Among questions of a more strictly nu- 
mismatic interest upon which Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick’s researches throw light, we may 
notice his rectification of Lindsay’s mistake 
concerning the long-cross pennies of Alex- 
ander IJ. Strangely enough, Lindsay had, 
in defiance of probability and the evidence 
of style, transferred these doubtful long- 
eross-pieces to Alexander III., alleging as 
his reason the concurrent testimony of 
ancient records. It proves, however, upon 
examination that, not only is there no such 
concurrent testimony, but that the most 
trustworthy among these documents, the 
Chronicle of Melrose, points to a directly 
opposite conclusion. Of equal importance 
is Mr. Cochran-Patrick’s displacement of the 
celebrated (supposed) half-testoon of Mary 
of the year 1583. No record of the ordering 
of any such piece can be found, and we are 
therefore bound to conclude that it is a 
jeton. There are, of course, a hundred other 
points of interest in these Records, for which 
we must refer the reader to the book itself. 
With the help of its admirable plates the 
collector will find this book a surer guide 
than Ruding is to the coins of this country ; 
and the antiquarian will find many new facts 
brought under his notice, besides those which 
have a purely numismatic interest. 

C. F. Keary. 








NOTES FROM FLORENCE. 





Opoarpo Fantaccntorr1, one of the most 
‘minent sculptors of the Tusean School, died 





suddenly a few days ago in Florence. He was 


born in Rome in March, 1811, but was of Tuscan - 


descent. Having selected sculpture as his pro- 
fession, he entered the Florentine Academy, and 
became a consummate draughtsman of the human 
figure. As a sculptor he was first trained by 
Ricci, a follower of sal but he soon abandoned 
a school which, whatever its maxims as illustrated 
by Canova himself, in his followers became arti- 
ficial, and he entered the studio of Costoli, and at 
twenty years of age gained the Academy medal 
for a work in bas-relief. The success of the 
career of Fantacchiotti was soon established; he 
executed important public works, and the monu- 
ment of Raffael Morghen in 8. Croce, besides a 
number of statues. That of Eve was purchased 
by the Duke of Sutherland, and a duplicate of it 
by Prince Carignan; that of Musidora by Lord 
Belper, and a duplicate by the King of Portugal. 
In England there is a considerable number of 
portrait statues and busts by him, and the last 
works on which he was engaged at the time of his 
death were seven monuments to be erected in a 
parish church in Scotland. Fantacchiotti was a 
thorough master of his art; pure in taste, his 
works illustrate the highest principles of sculpture, 
and an ideal based on the close study of nature. 
At a time when this noble art threatens to fall 
almost universally into the barocco in style and to 
mere genre in subject, he preserved its dignity 
and purity without artificialism or mannerism. 
Odoardo Fantacchiotti was a Knight of various 
Orders, and a member and professor of the Florence 
Academy, and was twice elected a member of the 
Municipality. His gentle and polished manners, 
and the undeviating rectitude of his conduct, 
secured him the respect and regard of many 
friends, and Florence has lost in him one of her 
greatest artists as well as one of her best citizens. 


Tue festival of St. John Baptist, the patron 
Saint of Florence, has been revived this summer 
with great splendour. The cupola of the Cathe- 
dral and tower of Giotto were illuminated, and 
as of old there was a display of fireworks with 
girandola on the ancient bridge “ alla Carraja.” A 
fair was held in the principal streets, a musical 
Mass in the Cathedral, and the music of a Mass 
by Rossini was performed in the old hall of the 
Cinquecento by all the greatest musicians in 
Florence. A new feature of the festival was an 
artistic and industrial exhibition, supported zeal- 
ously by the artists and manufacturers of Florence. 
It may be doubted whether any city of similar 
size and population in Europe could produce so 
varied and so beautiful a display. The fine arts, 
especially sculpture, were fairly represented. As 
might be expected, the carvers in wood exhibited 
a number of works remarkable for taste and skill. 
Manufactures in metal were excellent and nume- 
rous. There can be no doubt that the supremacy 
of England in metal work is now disputed—a fact 
which has been made the subject of Reports by 
more than one British Consul to the British 
Government. When design is combined with 
the manufacture of metal the superiority of the 
Italians is manifest. The celebrated manufactory 
of the Marchese Ginori exhibited a number of 
beautiful specimens of majolica and other earthen- 
ware, but very clever rivals are in the field. The 
superb and spacious edifice in which the exhibi- 
tion was held was filled to overflowing with works 
of art and manufacture. 








ART SALES. 


Messrs. SotHeBy, WILKINSON AND Hoper sold 
on the 2nd inst. the stock of Mr. H. Benjamin. A 
Boule knee-hole table, Louis XVI. period, with 
Venus and Cupid, and other designs in engraved 
brass, 50 gs. ; a Louis XVI. clock, with Venus, Cupid, 
and other emblems, and highly-chased ormoulu 
mouldings, 30/.; marqueterie secrétaire with full- 
length portrait of William Prince of Orange and 
the Princess, 19/.; Louis XVI. cylinder secrétaire 





with brass gallery and mounts, 17gs.; copy in white 
metal of the Cellini Bell from Strawberry Hill, 
with Renaissance masks and Bacchanalian sub- 
jects, 8/. 15s. ; crystal boat-shaped vase engraved, 
with enamel mounts, an owl in front, 35/.; ena- 
melled Cinque-cento jewel in the form of a ship 
with sails set, 17/.; pair of Nankin plates, blue 
mottled ground with white flowers, 22/.; three 
Nankin spherical jars, blue landscape and figures, 
pk long-necked bottle, painted with kylins, 
gs. 


Messrs. CuristreE, Manson AND Woops sold 
last week the decorative objects of Gunnergate 
Hall, Yorkshire. Among the books a copy of 
Whitney's Choice of Emblemes and other Devises, 
Leyden, 1586, sold for 20 gs., and Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, first edition, 24/. Among the 
plate, a set of six silver candlesticks on triangular 
plinths and ball feet, hall mark 1675, 169/.; and 
an Elizabethan stoneware jug, mounted with 
chased lid silver gilt, hall mark 1561, 45/.; a pair 
of ear-rings with brilliant tops and pearl drops, 
650 gs. 


On Saturday was sold an assemblage of sculp- 
ture. Pandiani, The Mask, a statuette, 88 gs. ; 
and The Infant Moses breaking Pharaoh's Crown, 
statuette, 81 gs.; Lazzerini, Vanity, marble 
statue, 51 gs., and Crossing the Brook, 58 gs.; 
Shakespeare Wood, Elaine, 100 gs.; R. Monti, 
Industry, statuette, 73 gs.; P. Macdowell, R.A., 
Eve, life-size statue, 180 gs.; J. Gibson, R.A., 
The Wounded Amazon, exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1862, 300 gs.; L. Amigoni, 
The Dying Spartan, 90 gs.; Rinaldi, Pythia, 611. ; 
and Sappho and Phaon, 59 gs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE have been good-humouredly taken to task 
—as of course we expected to be—not, indeed, so 
much for saying that the French school is prac- 
tically unrepresented at the National Gallery, as 
for hinting the desirability that it should be repre- 
sented. First, as to the fact we asserted, apart 
from the little that has come to us in this kind by 
the Wynn Ellis bequest, the French schools of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
are represented in our catalogues and on our walls 
by the works of nine painters only, and of the 
three centuries thus represented it is the seven- 
teenth which is represented the best—the century, 
that is, when French art was least French. The 
art taste chiefly of the last generation has guaran- 
teed us Claudes, not only sufficient in number, but, 
as far as at least two examples are concerned, 
absolutely unsurpassed in quality; nor is there, 
perhaps, serious ground to complain of our 
examples of the Poussins and Sébastien Bourdon. 
But when we come to the eighteenth century, in 
which French art became so much more personal, 
national, and widely diffused, who is there in our 
National Gallery to give some reason for its repu- 
tation? Rigaud, who, as far as the spirit of his 
work was concerned, was hardly of that century at 
all; Lancret, a pupil of the master, Watteau—the 
master’s works being wholly absent—Joseph Vernet, 
who pursued marine painting, and by the very fact 
of his doing so was separated from his fellows ; and 
Greuze, whose name has become a symbol of the 
meretricious. So that—not to speak of the 
absence of Watteau, who led the school during the 
century in which it was most truly national—there 
is nothing to represent French portrait-painting at 
the hands of so vivid a master as Quentin de la 
Tour, or French painting of domestic incident or 
of still life by Chardin, or of allegory, as Fragonard, 
in his best things, touched it with reminiscence of 
the Venetians. The most profound judgments of 
one day, in art, are apt to appear foolishness beside 
the wisdom of another, and, bearing this in mind, 
one may still, while preserving all one’s admiration 
of the great men so fully represented, express a 
modest opinion that our gallery is not so stocked 
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that French art of a good kind can be permanently 
overlooked when it is question of adding to its 
acquisitions. 

Excavations are to be commenced on the site 
of Sybaris at the close of the present summer. 


THERE was a note in the AcapEmy a fortnight 
since on the subject of French portraits, of which 
the Chronique des Arts had cited 368, with 
the localities in which they were to be found, 
and among these localities was Stafford House, 
the town house of the Duke of Sutherland, as all 
the world knows. The reference, we believe, 
was to the collection of French portraits, chiefly 
of the period of the Renaissance, formed by 
Lenoir, and of late years, indeed, in the possession 
of the Duke of Sutherland, but not in his pos- 
session at the present time. This collection, 
before it was purchased by the late Duke of 
Sutherland, had been offered by Lenoir, to the 
Government of Louis Philippe. The Government 
of Louis Philippe—bent, of course, on parsimony 
—had declined it, and so it had come to find a 
home in England. Not more than a year or so 
ago, adroit reproductions of the originals were 
issued under the superintendence of Lord Ronald 
Gower, and these were noticed in this paper and 
elsewhere at the time as a worthy contribution to 
general art knowledge. But the originals, we 
hear, have now left us. These possessions, of 
immense artistic and historic value, have passed 
from the hands of the present Duke of Sutherland 
into those of the Duc d'Aumale, though whether 
the Duc d’Aumale holds them permanently for 
himself or for France, no one, as far as we know, 
is just now in a position to declare. What is 
certain is that a rare artistic treasure has passed 
out of England. 


An article, “ Pictures in Holland, on and off 
Canvas,” in the July number of the Contemporary 
Review, may possibly be read with a little interest 
by those who desire to know what rapid impres- 
sions passed through the writer’s mind when she 
visited the Low Countries, but the student of 
Dutch art, and even the would-be student of it, 
can hardly accept as of any value her easy 
generalisations upon Dutch masters. The lady 
writes of these great artists with the hearty but 
brief appreciation of one who seems to be aware of 
them for the first time. She tells us that Frank 
Hals is not sufficiently known and appreciated in 
England, but “his later pictures are very inferior, 
and degenerate into coarseness.” Can this really be 
the verdict of a person who has been with careful eye 
through the series of his works at Haarlem, where 
the power of the latest works is so unspeakably 
impressive? Praising the landscapes of Cuyp, 
she refers to a picture of Prince Maurice of Nassau 
Landing at Dort as in the Bridgwater Gallery—a 
mention to which we would take no exception 
were it not that the writer seems not to be aware 
that the same painter’s more famous treatment of 
the subject is in the Six Gallery at Amsterdam, a 
city whose treasures she is describing. It is a 
well-meaning, easy-going article, but art-know- 
ledge is not the strong point of its writer. 


THE donations to the National Portrait Gallery 
during the past year, we learn from the recently 
issued Report of the Trustees, include Sir M. Shee's 
portrait of Sir F. Burdett; Sir E. Landseer, 
sketched in pen and ink, by Sir F. Grant; Eliza- 
beth O'Neill, afterwards Lady Becher, by J. Mas- 
querier; and the series of portraits of eminent 
lawyers, presented by the members of Serjeants’ 
Inn. The purchases include the Rev. Edward 
‘Irving, by Slater; Gray, the poet, by his friend 
Mason ; Hogg, “The Ettrick Shepherd,” by Den- 
ning; Lady William Russell, by Kneller; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, painted during her captivity, by 
P. Oudry; Angelica Kauffman; Anne Oldfield, 
the actress; Prince James Stuart, the Old Pre- 
tender, by Raphael Mengs; Prince Charles, his 
son, by Largilliére; Cardinal York, by Largilliére ; 
John Jackson, the portrait-painter, by himself; 
At. P. Bonington, by Mrs, Carpenter; Southey, 





Coleridge, Lamb, and Wordsworth, done in chalk, 
by R. Hancock, for Joseph Cottle, of Bristol ; 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; and Sir John 
Suckling, the poet and courtier. The public 
interest in the gallery seems largely increased, the 
number of visitors in 1876 reaching 108,252, 
against 71,740 in 1875. 


On the 20th of last month Mr. Dixon dis- 
covered on one of the copper cramps remaining at 
the base of the obelisk (Cleopatra’s needle) which 
he is engaged in removing from Alexandria, a 
bilingual inscription in Greek and Latin, showing 
that the obelisk had been erected in the eighth 
year of the reign of Augustus (B.c. 22) when P. 
Rubrius Barbarus was prefect of Egypt, and under 
the superintendence of the architect Pontius 
(architectante Pontio). This seems to be an 
earlier use of the verb architector than was 
hitherto known. According to the newspapers 
the inscriptions read 

L H KAISAPOS Anno VIII 
BAPBAPOSANEOHKE AVGVSTI CAESARIS 
APXITEKTONOYNTOS BARBARVS PRAEF. 
MONTIOY AEGVPTI POSVIT 
ARCHITECTANTE PONTIO. 


Accorpiné to the Forty-fifth Report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland, a great deal 
of most satisfactory work has been accomplished 
in that country in the way of saving its cathedrals 
and other ancient monuments from falling into 
ruin and being wholly lost to succeeding genera- 
tions. Such work as this, if sincerely carried out, 
even the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings can find no fault with, for it does not 
consist in “restoring,” but simply in preserving 
what still remains to us of the achievements of 
past times. Thus it is stated that the quaint old 
chapel at Glendalough, known as the “ Priest’s 
House,” which was described by the antiquary 
Berenger in 1779 as a remarkable work, was found 
by Mr. Deane, the vigorous superintendent of the 
works, in a terrible state of dilapidation. By 
good fortune he was enabled to replace the carved 
tympanum of the doorway—which had been 
carried off bodily by some lover of relics—in its 
original position, and to secure the shaky stone- 
work of the building by means of strong cement. 
If this is really all that has been done, everyone 
with archaeological sympathies must rejoice at 
the saving of such an interesting and peculiar 
structure from destruction; but sympathy be- 
comes more doubtful in the case of several cathe- 
drals which are stated to have been placed in 
“a complete state of repair.” One would like to 
know exactly how much is meant by “ repair.” 


Dr. Ine, in the Kunst-Kronitk of last week, 
gives an interesting account of the family Grue, 
who, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
conducted a porcelain manufactory at Castelli, not 
far from Naples. The special subject of his article 
is a majolica plate of Castelli manufacture, on 
which Titian’s Madonna in the Vienna Gallery, 
known as the Madonna with the Cherries, is copied 
with slight variations. In the right-hand corner 
of this picture is placed a small coat of arms with 
a crown over it, and underneath in two lines the 
letters T. F., L. G. I., which Dr. Ilg reads as 
Titianus fecit ; Liborius Grue imitatus est. This 

late has lately been presented to the Royal 

fuseum of Arts and felony at Vienna. To the 
Castelli marks given by Chaffers, Marryat, and 
Mrs. Palliser, Dr. Ilg adds six others, besides the 
one given above. 


THE comprehensive biographies of Raphael and 
Michelangelo contributed by Dr. Anton Springer 
to that vast German publication Kunst und 
Kiinstler des Mittelalters und dev Neuzeit, of 
which the thirty-fifth number has just appeared, 
will shortly be published ina separate form with 
some additions. 


THE exhibition of the works sent by the 
French students at Rome is now open at the 
Kcole des Beaux-Arts, French criticism does not 





extol any of these works as possessing remarkable 
merit. 


Tue Amsterdam exhibition was opened on the 
4th of this month by the Prince Alexander of the 
Netherlands. The international competition which 
forms part of the programme bids fair to excite 
great interest. 


Tue Madrid Salon, which is only held every 
three years, will, according to a royal decree, take 
place next April. Foreigners are admitted freely 
to all privileges, the rules being the same as at the 
Paris Salon. Medals of first, second, and thir 
class are granted in painting, sculpture, engraving, 
and architecture, and a special medal of honour 
of the value of 2,000 francs will be awarded to 
the artist who sends the most remarkable work, 
This, and other works to which awards have 
been made, may be acquired by the Govem.- 
ment. 


WE have received from Mr. J. Hedderly, of 
Chelsea, an excellent photograph which he has 
taken from Mrs. Amelia Hill’s statue of Living. 
stone, recently set up in Edinburgh. This statue 
is a work of modern sculpture which really pos- 
sesses high artistic merit, and we commend the 
photograph of it to admirers of the great traveller 
as being more interesting than an ordinary photo- 
graphic likeness. 


In the Portfolio of this month, the editor, 
after a short break, continues his critical biogra- 
phy of Turner, bringing his work to the year 1815, 
a year that was in many respects an important 
one in Turner’s career, and may be taken as mark- 
ing a turning-point in his art. It was in this year 
he exhibited The Crossing of the Brook, a picture 
which proved to him, says Mr. Hamerton, “ that 
he could paint a distance better than any master 
who had preceded him, and this, in the literal as 
well as the figurative sense, opened for him new 
horizons.” In his study of Mare Antonio in rela- 
tion to Diirer, Prof. Colvin shows Southern art 
learning and borrowing from Northern, instead of 
Northern from Southern. Even Prof. Colvin does 
not assume in this instance that Mare Antonio’s 
art had any influence over Diirer’s, and he admits 
the underlying truth of Vasari’s confused state- 
ment with regard to Mare Antonio counterfeiting 
Diirer’s mark. He undoubtedly did this, and not 
only so, but in his copy of the Adam and Eve, he 
has signed Albert Durer Noricos factebat 1504 
exactly as in the original. The time of his adop- 
tion of the empty tablet on his own work corre- 
sponds also pretty nearly to that when he left off 
forging Diirer’s signature, or, as Vasari asserts, 
was prohibited from using it, and it looks very 
much as if this imitative tablet might still have 
been meant to deceive. His splendid portrait of 
Aretino is reproduced with such wonderful bril- 
liancy and force by M. Amand Durand from the 
almost unique example in the British Museum of 
the first state of the plate that all lovers of the 
great Southern engraver’s work will, we imagine, 
be desirous of possessing it. 








MUSIC. 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Wuetuer the quantity of music published ip 
London is constantly increasing in geometrical 
progression, or whether it is merely that a larger 
proportion of it is sent to the office of the 
AcADEMY for notice, we are not in a position to 
say ; but as a matter of fact it becomes more an 

more impossible to keep pace with it. At pre- 
sent not far short of a arated pieces of “ sheet- 
music” are awaiting review; and it will be seen 
at once that only a very few words about any of 
these will be possible in our columns. Fortu- 
nately for our readers, a considerable proportion 
of these pieces save us the trouble of saying any- 
thing about them, by saying nothing for them- 
selves; these, therefore, are simply put aside 
without a word; but there still remains a large 
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number which are of sufficient importance to de- 
serve a short criticism. . 

Taking first pianoforte-music, the pieces before 
us may be divided into three groups—new pub- 
lications, reprints of standard works, and teaching 

ieces. Foremost in importance among the first 
class are some compositions by Heinrich Hof- 
mann, published by Witt and Co., of Conduit 
Street. Hofmann is one of the younger German 
composers whose name has scarcely yet reached 
this country. His “ Frithjof” symphony was 
promised, I believe, a season or two since by one 
of our Philharmonic societies, but not performed. 
The pieces before us are two sets of “ Reminis- 
cences” (Nachkliinge), for piano solo, and “Sil- 
houettes from Hungary ”—four pianoforte duets 
on original Hungarian melodies. The “ Reminis- 
cences” are characterised by much grace, and 
a considerable amount of fancy; they are 
of only moderate difficulty, though they re- 
quire neat and finished playing to do them 
justice. The national music of Hungary has 
a peculiar wild charm about its rhythms and 
cadences, and much of this charm is a in 
the “ Silhouettes,” a work which may be compared 
(though it is on a smaller scale, and presents less 
technical difficulty) with Schubert's great “ Diver- 
tissement 4 la Hongroise.” ‘‘ Acht Madchenlieder,” 
by Hermann Scholz, Op. 37 (Witt and Co.), are 
interesting little pieces, though of no great origin- 
ality, the influence of Schumann being throughout 
clearly discernible, not in the actual reproduction 
of phrases, but in the general style. A “Gavotte 
in E minor,” by E. Silas (Ashdown and Parry), 
is an excellent imitation of the old style, and an 
effective piece either for the drawing-room or for 
concert purposes. ‘ Polonaise” for the piano, by 
Edward Hecht (Novello, Ewer and Co.), is good 
music, very showy and rather difficult; it is 
slightly diffuse, but the workmanship reveals the 
hand of a skilled musician. “Four Album 
Leaves,” by R. F. Dale (Novello, Ewer and Co.), 
are somewhat Mendelssohnian in style; of the 
four we like the second the best, and the third the 
least: this latter one wanders too much from its 
original key for so short a movement, and the 
feeling of tonality is almost entirely lost. Two 
pieces by Oliver A. King, “ Légende” and “ Im- 
promptu Caprice” (Novello, Ewer and Co.), are 
clever, and show talent; but, like many young 
composers, Mr. King has committed the common 
mistake of making his music too difficult; to play 
them properly both these pieces require more prac- 
tice than amateurs are likely to give to them. 
“Five Pieces for the Piano,” by A. C. Mackenzie, 
Op. 13 (Novello, Ewer and Co.), are very pleasing ; 
but, like other music that we have met with by the 
same writer, so deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Schumann as to detract somewhat from their 
originality ; their construction and treatment are 
very good. 

Among the reprints of standard works lying 
before us may be specially recommended Handel’s 
“Water Music,” arranged by Josiah Pittman 
(C. Lonsdale), Spohr’s “ Rose softly blooming,” 
transcribed for the piano by Liszt (Novello, Ewer 
and Co.), and the following excellent selection of 
pieces by Stephen Heller (all published by Ash- 
down and San, “The Huntsman’s Song,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Parting Song,” “ Minnelied,” 
“Soldier's Farewell,” “On Song’s bright pinions,” 
and “Chant de Féte,” besides a very pretty and 
simple little trifle from the same pen, ‘“ Chanson 
de Berceau.” 

As with the reprints just noticed, so with the 
greater part of what may be regarded as mere 
teaching pieces, a record of the names of the best 
will be sufficient. From a considerably larger 
number we have selected the following, as worthy 
of the attention of teachers :—‘ Three Sonatinas 
for Piano” and “Six Pianoforte Duets,” by 
Gustav Janke (Witt and Co.), “Spring,” charac- 
teristic sketch by C. E. Stephens (Hallifax and 
Co.), “ Vielliebchen,” Idylle by H. Fliege (Witt 
and Co.), “ Air de Danse de la Régence” and 


‘(Novello, Ewer and 





“ Gloriette,” Impromptu, by Edouard Roeckel 
o.), “Six Romances sans 
Paroles,” par Lefébure-Wely (Novello, Ewer and 
Oo.), Taubert’s “Cradle-song,” transcribed for 
the pianoforte by C. Gottschalk (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber and Co.), and lastly, three pieces by 
Sydney Smith (Ashdown and Parry)—viz.: 
“Chant de Berceau,” “Ernani,” and “ Home, 
sweet Home.” 

Before proceeding to notice the vocal music, 
we should mention Parts 33 and 34 of the 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal (Novello, Ewer and 
Co.), which are of about the average interest 
and variety in their contents, and the “ Estey 
March,” by E. C. Essex (Hodge and Essex), a 
piece of no great musical value, but specially 
designed to show the capacities of the “ Estey 
American Organ,” one of the best specimens of 
this class of instrument which has been imported 
from across the Atlantic. 

Coming now to the vocal pieces, and adhering 
to the rule of mentioning only such as have 
special claims to notice, we find first an octavo 
edition in vocal score of Max Bruch’s ballad 
“ Fair Ellen,” for soprano and baritone solos and 
chorus (Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.). This 
little cantata, the German poem of which is by 
E. Geibel, deals with the now familiar story of 
the relief of Lucknow, a prominent part in it 
being given to the old Scotch air “‘ The Campbells 
are coming.” Though not a work of high in- 
spiration, the music is pleasing, and, being not 
very difficult, is likeiy to find favour with amateur 
choral societies. ‘“ Zuleika,” an Oriental scena, 
for a tenor or soprano voice, with pianoforte, by 
Charles Salaman (Novello, Ewer and Co.), while 
one of the longest, is also one of the best from 
the pen of this accomplished composer. Two 
other songs by the same, “ Without thine ear ” and 
“ O linger ” (Cramer and Co.), can also be recom- 
mended, the second being especially graceful. 
“ Marguerite’s Song,” by Eaton Faning (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber and Co.), is very good, and shows 
correct appreciation of the spirit of the words; 
but Mr. cies is a bold man to invite com- 
parison with Schubert's “ Meine Ruh’ ist hin,” of 
the text of which his is a translation. A similar 
remark may be made concerning the song 
“Mignon,” by L. Samson (Witt and OCo.), as 
“ Kennst du das Land” has been set already by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Liszt; and, 
though Mr. Samson’s song is by no means with- 
out merit, it appears to a disadvantage by the 
side of any of the versions just named. Three 
songs, “ A Moonlight Night,” by Ernst Winter 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.); ‘The Moon- 
light,” by Arno Kleffel (Witt and Co.) ; and “In 
thy brown eyes,” by Paul Klengel (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber and Co.), are all good specimens 
of the modern German Lied. Higher than the 
pieces last named in real artistic value stands a 
collection of Anton Rubinstein’s vocal duets 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.), four numbers of 
which lie before us. In short pieces of this kind 
Rubinstein is in general far more successful than 
in his larger works, and this for a very intelligible 
reason. He undoubtedly possesses the gift of 
melodic invention; hence his first ideas are fre- 
quently charming; but he is deficient in concen- 
tration, and in that power of self-criticism which 
is indispensable to one who would handle the 
larger musical forms. In small pieces, like these 
duets, or like many of his songs and shorter com- 
positions for the piano, where much more de- 
pends upon the chief thought than upon its sub- 
sequent development, the composer appears to 
great advantage, his special weakness not coming 
into prominence at all, while there is a freshness 
about them which will commend them alike to 
singers and hearers. Two “ Liebes-Lieder,” words 
by H. Heine, composed by August Wilhelmj 
(Hodge and Essex), are full of true musical feel- 
ing, and at the same time of more than average 
originality. 

A few reprints still remain to be noticed, 





Among the most interesting of these are two 
songs by Purcell, arranged and edited by Mr. 
W. H. Cummings (C. Lonsdale). The first of 
these ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds, come away,” from 
The Libertine, is an excellent specimen of the 
master; in its style it has much affinity to the 
music of Handel. ‘ Queen Dido’s Lament,” from 
Dido and Aeneas, is a fine example of a song 
written upon a “ground bass,” the bass which 
Purcell has chosen being, curiously enough, the 
same used about half a century later by Handel in 
the opening chorus of Susanna, and by Bach in 
the “Crucitixus” of his great Mass in B minor. 
The same publisher has also sent for notice an air, 
“La Bella Pastorella,” and a duet, “ Be merciful 
unto me,” both by Handel, and a pleasing melody 
by Niedermeyer, “Invan nascondere;” all three 
pieces can be safely recommended. 
EBENEZER Provt. 





Tue sixty-fifth season of the Philharmonic 
Society was brought to a close by its tenth con- 
cert at St. James's Hall on Monday evening. The 
eae agne included the Scotch symphony, Beet- 

oven’s concerto for piano in C minor, played 
by M. J. Wieniawski (a brother of the well- 
known violinist, Henri Wieniawski. and an 
excellent pianist), Joachim’s ‘ Elegiac Overture,” 
Weber’s Jubilee Overture, and Vieuxtemps’ Bal- 
lade and Polonaise, played by Mdlle. Pommereul. 
The season now concluded can hardly, on the 
whole, be considered a brilliant one. Compara- 
tively few novelties have been introduced—the 
most important have been the third part of 
Schumann’s Faust music, and Brahms’s symphony; 
and the performances, though for the most part 
respectable, have seldom risen above that standard, 
and have occasionally fallen below it. What 
should be done to restore the ancient prestige of 
the society is a matter for the consideration of the 
directors ; that some steps should be taken there 
will hardly be two opinions. 


Att who take an interest in music of the old 
Italian school wiil welcome an edition just issued 
by Mr. Ridley Prentice of “Six Cantatas by 
Carissimi,” published by Mr. Lamborn Cock. 
Carissimi, who flourished in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was not only one of the 
greatest composers of the day, but one of those 
who by his works exerted the most influence 
upon the progress of his art—an influence which 
is clearly to be traced in the works of Handel. 
Of the six cantatas which Mr. Prentice has edited, 
and to which he has added a pianoforte accom- 
paniment (we presume from a figured bass), four 
are for one voice, while the fifth and sixth are 
duets. The whole collection is interesting from 
more than a merely historical point of view; 
some of the numbers are of considerable length, 
and in several movements; while the accompani- 
ments of the editor are musicianly and judicious, 


M. Detprvez, the conductor of the Grand 
Opéra, Paris, having resigned his post in conse- 
quence of ill-health, M. Lamoureux, the conductor 
of the Opéra Comique, has been appointed his 
successor. 


RvBINSTEIN’s Nero is to be one of the first operas 
represented next season at the Théitre Italien, 
Paris. The composer is expected in Paris in the 
autumn, to superintend the rehearsals and conduct 
the first performances of his work. 


In a recent article in the Frangais, entitled 
“ Berlioz et la Critique,” M. Adolphe Jullien 
studies the causes of the complete change of 
public opjnion in favour of the great French 
composer. He says :— 

“The success obtained by La Damnation de Faust, 
which has assumed the proportions of a real triumph, 
may well have troubled the people who had pre- 
viously only heard speak of Berlioz as musically 
grotesque and impotent—the papers repeated it in 
turn, and how not believe the papers? But it has by 
no means surprised the artists or amateurs who for 
the last three or four years have followed the pro- 
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gress of music in France, and who each year saw the 
creations of the master resuming by degrees their true 
position in concerts, and gaining gradually on the 
attention, then on the admiration, of the public—of 
that public which, being of no party, is free from 
prejudices. This astounding success of La Damnation 
de Faust was only the forced result of the continual 
efforts made for several years past by M. Deldevez at 
the Conservatoire, M. Pasdeloup at the Concerts Popu- 
laires, and M. Colonne at the Chatelet, to restore to 
Berlioz the rank that he was worthy to occupy among 
the greatest musicians.” 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the inauguration of 
the theatre of Wiesbaden was celebrated on the 
27th ult., by a performance of Spontini’s La Ves- 
tale, which was the opera given on the opening of 
the theatre in 1827. 


Tue Musikalisches Wochenblatt states that Carl 
Hill, the German baritone who sang with such 
success at the recent Wagner concerts, is to return 
to England in the autumn. We trust he will find 
the weather more propitious than on his last visit, 
when it will be remembered he was prevented 
more than once by hoarseness from fulfilling his 
engagements, 
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